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For Every Man Who Travels 


Ranp M®°NALLY 
Indexed Pocket 
Maps 
are sold by news- 
stands, cigar stores, 
stationers, depart- 
ment stores, drug 
stores and at many 
hotels. Put one in 
your bag whenever 

wherever you 
travel. 
Price, 35 cents each 
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Ranp M€Natty INpexepD Pocker Maps are might 
helptul in traveling. “They tell you what you want to 
know—they guide you where you want to go.” 

You can geta Rann MCNaAtty INDEXED Pocgeep’N Tap 
for every State in the United States, for sectioné@t States, 
Alaska, for Canada, the provinces of Canada, Mexico, the 
World and for practically every foreign country. Thee 
are more than 150 maps in this series. i. 

Each map is indexed. “The index classifies alphabeticalh~ 
all data carried by the map, including railroads, mountains; 
national parks, rivers, lakes, islands, counties, cities and 
towns. Also official population figures and the extent of 
express, telegraph and mail service. Many of the maps 
also show main and secondary automobile roads. 

These maps are practic:ity indispensable to salesmen, to 
sales managers, to trafhe men, to tourists—to every one w ho 
travels. For sale—everywhere! 


IRanp VENALILY & GOMIPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET, 


Map Headquarters 


CHICAGO +2 E. 22xnp Srreer, New York 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON RAND MENALLY INDEXED POCKET MAPS 
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YOUR Catalog Will Pay Dividends 
If It Is Kept UP-TO-DATE! 


The principal reason for the short It has been our Study to combat this 


life of the average Catalog, is because weakness, and to devise a method whereby 
usually it becomes out-of-date, so soon the Catalog might become a dependable 
after it has been issued. Sales-Getter, independent of changes in 


. ea : market conditions or revisions in the Line. 
Changes and revisions in contents, 


which can never be foreseen, often render How well we have succeeded is best 
the bound catalog ineffective and unreli- attested by the thousands of Badger Cata- 
able, even before it has reached the log Binders which are daily demonstrating 
3uyer’s hands. the effectiveness of our plan. 


Practical—Serviceable—Economical 


Summed-up briefly, the outstanding features of Badger Loose-Leaf 
Catalog Binders are best expressed in the three Qualities listed above. 
The continued use of Badger Catalog Binders, often times over a 


period of from eight to ten years demonstrates at once the Practicability and 
Servicability of the Binders. 


Badger Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders 


represent an Economy in Catalog construction. What more convinc- 
ing evidence could be asked than the fact that the Binders continue to give satis- 
factory service year after year regardlessof the frequency of the change in contents. 


Help Your Dealers! Help Your Salesman! 
Gain the Good-will and the Confidence of See that they are equipped to sell to the 
your Dealers by keeping them informed promptly best advantage for the Firm. 
of all changes in prices or specifications in your Give them a Catalog from which they can 
Line. sell with Confidence at all times. 


Catalog S-11 contains much more information regarding Loose-Leaf Catalog 
construction which will interest you. Send for your copy TODAY. 
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THE HEINN CO. (t w ‘) MILWAUKE 
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SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Wilmington, N. C., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Milwaukee. 


“That Is 
A Clever Ad” 


After Douglas and Lincoln debated people said— 
“What a wonderful orator Douglas is—but Lincoln 
was right.” 


Most people think the cleverest advertising is the 
best advertising. 


It may be, but the.chances are always against 
unsupported cleverness. 


A candy, a cigar, a patent thumb tack or some 
bawble of inconsequence, a quip, the turn of an adroit 
phrase or a striking illustration may effect the sale. 
For goods or service of any moment, the advertising 
must be honest, must be sincere if it is to be lastingly 
effective. - 


The greater the importance of the investment, the 
less opportunity for charming by-play. 


Never since the Civil War have our people been 
as responsive to the unvarnished appeal of sincerity. 


In these times when we are weighing all values 
anew, lies the opportunity for goods or services that 
are worthy. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications is 
for sale through accredited advertising agenctes 


Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($2.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
($2.75 a Year) 


Published and Copyrighted 1921, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, lll. Subscription price $3.00 a year in advance. 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919. at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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For more than a quarter of 
a century, Cargill Complete 
Service has been nationally 
known. During this time 
it is only natural that we 
should store up a veritable 
gold mine of ideas. 


Cargill Service has not 
attained its present respect- 
ed standing among our 
nation’s biggest manufac- 
turers by any meteoric flash; 
long, tedious years of pains- 
taking labor have paid for 
this prized experience. 


Results cannot be obtained by 
sacrificing ecessary qualities. 


Cargill Service gets results be- 
cause everything the customer re- 
quires is included—plus every 
constructive idea our expérience 
suggests. 


It costs no more to secure 
Cargill Service than to do busi- 
ness with the ordinary run of 
printers. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
GRAND RAPIDS 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 
ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be secured 
after the first of the month from the 
news stands at leading hotels, railroad 
stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3.50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 


THE DarTNELLCORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


The Hardware Salesman; The Dartnell 
Sales Service; Books and Reports for 
Sales Managers and Salesmen 


Member: Audit Bureau of Ciculations 


Publication Offices: 
DARTNELL BUILDING 
Leland and Ravenswood Avenues 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Teleph R d 365-366 


Eastern Office: 
342 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 10074 
H. B. Williems, Manager 


London Office: 
86 Wardour St., London W1, England 
Philip Wright Whitcomb, Manager 
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“My dear Tom: 


Many and grateful thanks for 
your sending me the booklet on 
‘The Pace That Kills.’ 


“I quite agree with the article. I 
do not know whether you have heard, 
but the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
gave a speech to the effect that dur- 
ing the old coaching days (and, of 
course, Gladstone would be 28 years 
of age when the first railway was 
opened, so that he would know all 
about coaching) he used to enquire 
from the coaches that went out from 
London whether the road through 
Highgate, Barnet and St. Albans to 
the north of England, and what is 
known as the Holyhead Road, was not 
hard on the horses, and whether the 
alternative road, which goes along 
through Slough and Oxford and which 
is fairly level, was not better. 


“He was surprised to find that the 
horses on the Highgate road lasted 
half again as long as the horses on 
the level Slough road, from which he 
drew the inference that it was variety 
and change, up hill and down valley, 
collarwork at one point and no collar- 
work at another, that was best for the 
health of a horse, and, in his experi- 
ence, best for the health of a man. 


“All this is in favor of the article, 
that the pace that kills is the crawl— 
the level road — and that collarwork 
with change to down hill occasionally 
is not a pace that kills. 


“T was able to make good use of the 
Goldwater research last week at a 
meeting in London of the British In- 
dustrial Safety First Association, of 
which I am President, and I enclose 
you press cuttings together with a 
leader from the ‘Daily Telegraph’ 
thereon.” 


A Letter From 
Lord Leverhulme 


ILLIAM Hesketh Lever, Lord Lever- 

\ \) hulme, first Baron of his line, 
knighted for personal distinction in 
commerce, head of the great Lever Brothers, 
Ltd, and still dynamic at 70 years, is too 


well known in this country, and too greatly 
admired, to need further introduction. 


He is one of the grand old men of indus- 
try, and I’m sure you’ll enjoy reading his 
letter to Tom Dreier, of Boston, who was 
good enough to send him a copy of Dr. Gold- 
water’s research-pamphlet, based on Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson’s article in January Cos- 
mopolitan. 


As we said in a recent issue, copies of 
this research are available at 15c per copy, 
$14 per hundred—the Medical Review 
of Reviews having extended Cosmopolitan 
the privilege of reprinting it for this purpose. 


The document is simply a collection of 
brief, letter-essays on hard work, written by 
leading American business men out of their 
own experience. Nothing could be more in- 
spiring at a time when so vital an effort is 
being made by industry to arouse its execu- 
tive and sales staffs to maximum effort. 


Cosmopolitian Magazine 
119 West 49th Street New York 


E. C. PATTERSON, Advertising Manager 
104 South Michigan Avenue’ - - Chicago 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads Cosmopolitan 
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To Whom Should the Credit Go— 


To the salesman who gets the signed order, or to the 
one into whose territory the goods are shipped? 


1. How do you credit salesmen with business received from 
chain stores in cases where one salesman’s efforts result in 
a branch manager making requisition for goods, which must 
be purchased by general purchasing agent in home office 
located out of salesman’s territory? 


2. Suppose one of your salesmen called on the purchasing 
agent of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. at Chicago who referred 
him to the superintendent of the Beloit, Wisconsin, plant. 
The Wiseonsin salesman sells the plant superintendent at 
Beloit, but the Chicago salesman actually secures the signed 
order from the purchasing agent at Chicago. Who would 
secure the commission? Or would it be divided? 

3. A Chicago manufacturer has a representative in Bos- 
ton. The home office of the Chicago manufacturer sells a 
large concern in Boston without the aid of the salesman, who 
has had the opportunity to call on this Boston concern. The 
salesman claims credit, banking on a technicality in his con- 
tract which calls for commission on all goods sold in his ter- 
ritory, including mail orders. Later the business develops 
and the Boston concern buys at Boston for its branches all 
over the country. Is the salesman entitled to the credit for 
the business, and if so, is he entitled to credit for orders be- 


4. A lumber manufacturer has saw mills in Oregon, Louis- 
iana and Minnesota. His office is in Chicago. The Louisiana 
salesman for a belting concern sells the superintendent of 
the Louisiana mill, who makes a requisition on the Chicago 
purchasing agent. The Chicago purchasing agent gives the 
order to the Chicago representative of the belting concern. 
Both salesmen claim credit. Who is entitled to it? Later the 
Chicago salesman through his efforts induces the purchasing 
agent to standardize on belting for all three mills. The Chi- 
cago salesman then claims commission on all business, while 
the Oregon and Minnesota salesmen claim commission be- 
cause the belting is shipped into their territory. Who is right? 


5. The sales manager of a concern originates a valuable 
account in open territory. The business continues to come in 
by mail after the territory is filled with a salesman. Is the 
salesman entitled to credit on these mail orders? 


6. A salesman working on a commission basis makes a 
trip over several states where there is no salesman. Later he 
is assigned a permanent territory outside these states. Is he 
entitled to commission on repeat orders from these states as 


ing shipped to all parts of the country? 


Credits the Salesman Who 
Sends in Order 


By H. E. Kranhold 


Sales Manager, Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul 


S a general rule credit is allowed 
A the salesman who secures the 

signed order, regardless of where 
-the goods are shipped for use. 


For instance, I have on my desk right 
now an order by our Northern Illinois 
salesman, on which a Chicago salesman 
claims half credit, because he had pre- 
viously sold their branch in Chicago the 
same article. Part of the order is to be 
shipped to Chicago to be used by this 
particular branch; but it so happens that 
the Northern Illinois salesman knew 
nothing of the previous purchase of the 
branch, and to his full knowledge it was 
the first time these particular people had 
used this article. Under the cireum- 
stances we can see nothing else to do 
but to give him full credit thereon. 

We do have occasions of “split cred- 
its” but these are usually on the basis 
of a definite agreement between two 
salesmen themselves. 
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long as they are open territory? 


We discourage such split commissions, 
however, as they only lead to trouble and 
we usually find that an examination of 
all the facts of the case will determine 
which man is to receive full credit for 
the sale. 

On your question No. 5. I have orig- 
inated several very good accounts in open 
territory, which territory has later been 
turned over to a salesman. In these par- 
ticular cases the contract specifies that 
the salesman is not to call on that ac- 
count, and does not receive credit there- 
on. 


On question No. 6. The salesman would 
not be entitled to any commission on re- 
peat orders coming in from a territory 
previously worked, which was not per- 
manent. We cover all of these features 
by contract so that there is no misun- 
derstanding. You will find that the less 
misunderstandings you have with the 
salesman, the better he will feel and the 
better he will work. 


Confidence is a mighty fine thing, but 
too much of it is a half brother to ego- 
tism, and nothing is more disgusting 
than egotism run wild. 


als 


Splits the Commission 
Two Ways 
By H. Cope 


Sales Manager, J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia 


OR a number of years most of our 
JH aiemnce have been working on a 

part salary and part commission 
basis. In the event that a salesman calls 
upon the purchasing agent in New York 
and another salesman at the mill in a 
Pennsylvania town, each would receive 
half credit. 


It is our feeling that the salesman 
calling at the mill can often make more 
headway by presenting the selling merits 
of our goods to those who use them. 
Further, that he is also in a position to 
call with less expense in the event there 
are any matters which require investi- 
gation. However, there have been in- 
stances of large orders having been 
placed by the purchasing department for 
shipment to a distant mill and upon our 
giving each salesman half credit, hard 
feeling has resulted because business 
was really secured by the one who called 
at headquarters. 
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Many a salesman is given up for dead when in reality he is only sleeping 


It seems extremely difficult to make a 
rule which will not at some time or other 
work hardships on some of the men. 
Had we followed the plan of crediting the 
man in whose territory order is shipped, 
the injustice to the salesman calling on 
the purchasing department would have 
been greater than it was, as the man who 
called at the mill had practically no in- 
fluence at all and so far as we have been 
able to learn was not in any way respon- 
sible for the securing of the business. 

Our credit is given on a_ shipment 
basis, never on an order basis. In our 
line there are a great many purchasing 
agents in New York City and quite nat- 
urally our New York people would like 
to receive full credit for all business 
placed there. It is seldom indeed that we 
have a case of the buyer being located 
in our territory and the mill in theirs 
so that the scheme you propose would 
not work both ways or anywhere near a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

Referring now to your six questions, 
we believe we have answered the first by 
stating that each salesman gets half 
credit. The same also applies to the sec- 
ond. 

According to our regulations, a sales- 
man must call upon a prospect at least 
once in six months, (this may soon be 
changed to four months) if he expects 
to receive credit. If, therefore, the writer 
wéze responsible for the securing of an 
order from a Boston concern upon whom 
neither of our Boston representatives 
had called,.neither of them would re- 
ceive any consideration until such time 
as the customer had been assigned to 
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them for further development. Then, if 
the concern had goods shipped through- 
out the country, the credit would be split 
if the goods were sent to a point where 
one of our other representatives was so- 
liciting. If only the Boston man was call- 
ing upon the organization he would get 
full credit for such distant shipments. 


In the case of the fourth question, the 
Louisiana salesman and the Chicago 
salesman would each receive half credit 
if each called once within six months. 
The Oregon and Minnesota salesmen 
would likewise receive ha!f credit if they 
had been calling at the plants, otherwise 
the Chicago representative would be en- 
titled to full credit. 

Fifth question, if a salesman were 
assigned to the account secured by the 
sales manager, he would from the date 
of his first call receive credit providing 
he solicited at least once in every six 
menths following. 

In the case of the sixth question, the 
salesman would receive credit for six 
months from the date of his last call. 
This seldom occurs with us as our men 
have more or less permanent territories. 
The same conditions would however ob- 
tain when territories were divided. 


“We like your weekly illustrated bul- 
letins very much. They tend to keep our 
boys mentally alert and show them pos- 
sibilities through the experiences of 
others, which next to their own experi- 
ences, is the best teacher.” H. J. Schmidt, 
Sales Manager, Crescent Macaroni & 
Cracker Co. 
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One Salesman Handles All 
Chain Store Accounts 
By A. G. Frost 


General Sales Manager, The Wahl Co., Chicago 


E try to credit the salesman who 
gets the order and as far as pos- 


sible the one into whose territory 
the goods are -shipped. Often times we 
are compelled to make arbitrary de- 
cisions, but we experience little or no 
difficulty, as having once allotted an ac- 
count to one salesman, the others natur- 
ally keep away from it. 

All the largest chain store accounts 
have been given to one man and the 
smaller ones are divided up among the 
territory salesmen according to the mer- 
its of each case. Except as above, we 
have made no attempt to lay down a set 
rule, as in the writer’s judgment there 
is no rule that can possibly apply to all 
cases, 


Would Get Half Credit 
By G. W. Lee 


Sales Manager, Todd Protectograph, Co., Rochester 


F the salesman ca!ling on the Branch 
[ store goes on record with our Home 

Office as working on this particular 
prospect, he will receive 50% of the en- 
tire commission; otherwise, he will get 
the territorial commission, provided the 
order goes through the concern’s main 
office. 

2. The adjustment in this case would 
be very much the same as in No. 1. If 
the order were secured in Chicago, the 
Chicago salesman would get the entire 
commission unless the Wisconsin sales- 
man went on record with us. If the Wis- 
consin salesman made the first call and 
the Chicago salesman the second, and 
the Chicago salesman closed the sale, the 
latter would get the entire commission, 
except territorial, unless the Wisconsin 
salesman had gone on record with us. 

3. The salesman in this instance would 
be entitled to commission on all sales 
made in his territory, including mail or- 
ders, and if later the business developed 
so that the Boston concern ordered 
through the Boston salesman for all its 
branches, the salesman would be entitled 
to all the commission except the terri- 
torial, regardless of where the machines 
were delivered. j 

4. If the Louisiana salesman went on 
record at our Home Office as working on 
this concern, he would receive 50% of 
the entire commission, and the Chicago 
salesman the balance. If he did not go 
on record, he would get only the terri- 
torial commission, and the balance would 
go to the Chicago salesman. If the Chi- 
cago salesman induced the purchasing 
agent to standardize on our product for 
all three mills, he would receive all of 
the commission on all of the business, 
except the territorial commission. 

5. A salesman in our line is entitled 
to all business originating in his terri- 
tory, except where the buying power is 
located outside of his territory. This ap- 
plies to mail orders. 

(Continued on page 532) 
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Do Sales Contests Really Pay: 


One of our subscribers is on the fence. His sales are slump- 


ing. 
problem. 


6¢ N 99 By a Sales Manager of 
O a Large Paper Mill 
~A sales contest is a competition. It raises dissen- 
tion and rivalry. Old Thomas Hobbes who lived in 
England in the sixteenth century and who made a 
specialty of arguments summed up the matter of 
sales contests in this wise: “Competition of riches, 
honour, command or power, inclineth to contention, 
enmity, and war; because the way of one competi- 
tor, to the attaining of his desire, is to kill, subdue, 
supplant, or repel the other. .... And therefore, if 
any two men desire the same thing which neverthe- 
less they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and, in the way to their end, which is principally 
their own conservation and sometimes their delecta- 
tion only, endeavor to destroy or subdue one an- 
other.” 


Do you think, Mr. Sales Manager, that such a 
spirit helps upbuild your sales force? 


Mr. Starsalesman desiring to subdue or kill—in 
the figurative sense only—Mr. Nearstar is hardly a 
good basis upon which to build a spirit of good fel- 
lowship and comraderie to meet the real enemy— 
Competition, is it? 


Sales managers want to make a showing, they 
want a big March, or a bigger May, and they stage 
a contest. It brings home the business, just as now 
and then a war of aggression brings home more ter- 
ritory to the invading power. But the war spirit 
remains within the people and breaks down their 
morale. 


In order to improve their standing in a contest 
salesmen will drive the prospect to a decision which 
may be the cause of many years of future worry— 
for some future sales manager in all probability! 
A prospect convinced against his will is much like 
the woman of the old adage, “of the same opinion 
still.” You can whip a prospect to a decision but in 
the end he will whip your company for having 
forced him. 


Sales contests mean more to the multiplication of 
turn-over among salesmen, in my opinion, than any- 
thing else. Instead of like in the old days getting a 
man to join you as a salesman and work him up into 
an owner of the business, vou get a man for a sales- 
men now much like the grandstand ball players of 
the day. They go like a “house afire” for a month, 
a season, or longer, and then you “let them out,” or 
they get fired, or they “resign” and pass on to pas- 
tures anew just as the contest-mad ball player has 
to move on to some new team about once every two 
years. Take a team that is fighting for the lead in 
one of the major leagues, they have on it one player 
who has made a whirlwind of a success on no less 
than three different pennant winners. But he has 
never been on a team that has repeated. Why? Be- 
cause he has but one goal, apparently, to win now, 
this year, let next year take care of itself. Next 
year the “stimulation” shot to that team this year 
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He has asked us if a sales contest would solve his 
He wants to know ‘‘if they really pay.’ 


’ 


i .29 By the Sales Manager of a 
CS Subscription Book Company 

If every salesman worked every day at 100 per 
cent capacity to work, then I would say sales con- 
tests wouldn’t pay. There would be no need of them. 
But it has been repeatedly proven that every man 
is capable of putting forth forty per cent greater ef- 
fort under pressure, than if left to his own initia- 


‘tive. Rain-in-the-Face, the Indian chief who cut out 


the heart of Custer, ran 300 miles without a stop, in 
order to escape into Canada. He could not possibly 
have done this if his life had not been at stake, or if 
there were not some equally great necessity. 


Salesmen are but boys grown old. They enjoy 
pitting themselves against one another in the same 
way that they used to enjoy a game of ball, or a 
game of tennis. No doubt they enjoyed getting out 
in the back lot and knocking up flies, but they soon 
tired of it. The incentive was lacking. They would 
much rather get together some of the other boys and 
choose up sides for a game. And how they would 
play for the pure love of winning. I contend that 
the same principle holds true in selling. If you can 
turn what a man would ordinarily consider work, 
into a game, and by means of scientifically worked 
out handicaps give everyone an equal chance to win, 
the men will take more interest in their work, work 
harder, and make more money. In the last analysis 
one of the most important things that a sales man- 
ager can do is to create ways and means which will 
enable his salesmen to make more money, because 
salesmen who are making good money are better 
satisfied, more stable and more dependable. 


Another reason why some concerns are down on 
contests is because they have over-worked the idea. 
This was not true during the war, but it was true 
before the war and it is true today. It is a mistake 
to hold one contest after another the whole year 
through, just as it is a mistake to hold contests that 
extend over too long a period of time. In either case 
you cannot sustain the interest of a sales force that 
long. The race soon settles down between a few pace 
setters, and the balance of the field drops out. Like 
other devices of intensified selling the sales contest 
has its distinct place in the sales manager’s tool bag. 
It should be used to produce an extra spurt to carry 
the business over what might otherwise prove a 
slump. Thus the summer is a very good time to stage 
a contest in a line where sales are ordinarily off dur- 
ing the summer months. If the men are skillfully 
handicapped they will all have a good chance at the 
money, and will strain every effort during that 
period. 


I once put on a sales contest for an office appliance 
concern that fell flat because we didn’t distribute tiie 
prizes skillfully. Like most sales managers I didn’t 
think it would make any difference how many prizes 
would be given, or what they would be given for. So 
I took the easy way out and offered a purse of gold, 
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The Man Who ‘Thinks ** No”’ 


(Continued ) 


asserts itself, there is a “morning after,” and the 
star-salesman, or ball player seeks pastures anew. 

I know of one concern which comes the nearest in 
my estimation of staging a fair contest. They have 
used the contest idea for a long time, but note this 
the sales manager who directs that organization’s 
famous bunch of business-getters was never conspic- 
uously successful in sales contests in the days when 
he was a salesman, and mighty few of their 100% 
pointers or billion-point men are with them over any 
long period of time. 

The sales manager of by-gone days when business 
was not the mad speed and greed fight that it is to- 
day built up an organization of salesmen. Year in 


and year out they were with the same house even-’ 


tually owning it, they did not rely upon artificial 
stimulation to bring spasmodic results. They built 
for good-will by the slow laborious process, if you 
please, of selling the house and their own person- 
ality. They plodded, if you please, but built upon a 
firm foundation. Today the salesman is a ‘‘Man-O- 
War” getting the business right now and letting fu- 
ture good-will take care of itself. This insidious 
practice, as I see it, comes right out of the sales con- 
test so much overdone in modern day merchandising. 

Let me be specific: “Order a day” that is often 
used. I know of a contest where the winner had 
enough orders in hand with verbal instructions from 
their signers to send them in at his will, to win the 
contest within a week after it had started. He loafed 
the rest of the time and the rest of the sales force 
knew it. 

“Biggest single order’ — nearly always won by 
some fluke order which did absolutely nothing but 
“fall out of the sky.” How much salesmanship does 
winning such a contest induce? 

“Biggest percentage of quota” —here is an old 
friend met in every contest. What is “quota?” The 
guess of the sales manager or more likely some clerk 
in the sales department who is at best a poor 
guesser. Now and then big firms have a most elab- 
orate system of setting quota, based on past busi- 
ness, the per cent of left-eyed ladies and right- 
handed pigeons in any particular district. Now and 
then these quotas are “fair” but every so often some 
dub accidently lands in the office of some firm who 
would order by mail had the salesman not happened 
along at that moment, and by that chance call wins 
the prize. 

A man “sore” on the house because he lost the 
last contest is not a man who can best represent that 
house to a possible prospect. Yet following every 
contest there are bound to be only a few who were 
winners, and many who were losers. 

The contest system of sales stimulation sacrifices 
the many for the few; it breaks the spirit of sales- 
men; it does absolutely nothing to improve the 
standards of salesmanship; it breeds ill-will, discord, 
envy, hatred, and disloyalty. 

Longheaded owners of business will sooner or 
iater realize that it’s not the business which you do 
today that counts but the good-will that you build 
for business to be done tomorrow. “The high cost 
of selling” in my opinion comes largely from the 
“low cost of training salesmen” by which I mean in 
most cases the lack of training. Instead of “Thou- 
sands of Dollars in Prizes” why not try “Thousands 
of Dollars in Sales Training ?” 
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The Man Who Thinks °° Yes”’ 


(Continued ) 


split two-thirds to the winner and one-third to the 
second best. In the first place the purse was too big. 
When the worth of the prize outweighs the honor of 
winning in the eyes of the salesman then you are in 
for trouble. What should be a game degenerates into 
a rough and tumble fight for business. In the sec- 
ond place there should have been several prizes— 
one for the biggest single order, another for the 
greatest volume, another for the most orders, etc. 
In other words fix your contests so that if a man 
can’t win one way, he still has several prizes to try 
for. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the sales con- 
test is no panacea for all the ills of sales manage- 
ment. Unless it is staged properly, and conducted 
by some one who commands the loyalty and respect 
of the men, it is foredoomed to failure and will do 
fay more harm than good to an organization. If I 
were selling a product where service to the buyer 
was an outstanding need, I would put on an entirely 
different sort of a contest than if I were selling add- 
ing machines. One of the troubles with contests has 
been that sales managers have not understood the 
proper arrangement of contests. They have used 
them much the same as a man who is sick and grabs 
the first bottle that he comes to in the medicine 
chest. When he finds that the Sloan’s liniment he 
has drunk does not cure his headache, he is off medi- 
cines entirely, and spends long hours telling his 
friends what a great mistake it is to spend money 
for medicine. He has tried it and knows. 


A great many concerns will tell you that they 
have tried sales contests and found that they didn’t 
pay. Ask them why and they say that the salesmen 
didn’t respond. Question them further and you will 
learn that the reason they didn’t respond was be- 
cause no effort had been made to sell them the con- 
tests and to create enthusiasm in the contest idea. 
It was pushed out at them in a short and snappy let- 
ter from a short and snappy sales manager who said 
in effect: “We’re going to have a contest. The prize 
will be a traveling bag. Your handicap will be 27. 
Now, get busy and see who the best man is in the 
organization.” 


The big thing that makes for success of a contest 
is to reward the men on the basis of what you want 
them to do. It is a mistake, for example, for a con- 
cern selling established trade to put on the same 
kind of a contest that has proved successful for a 
manufacturer of duplicating machines and expect 
the same results. In one case the reward should go 
to the man who did the best educational sales work. 
Perhaps there would be a prize for the man who 
trimmed the most windows as well as sold his quota 
of merchandise, or the prize might go to the sales- 
man who has turned in the greatest number of full 
line orders during the month. But in the case of the 
duplicator manufacturer the one thing he wants is 
sales, customer good-will is less essential. So when 
he frames his contest he puts the emphasis on sales 
and sales alone. Failure to understand this underly- 
ing principle is, in my judgment, the reason why 
there are some sales managers who still argue that 
sales contests don’t pay. The trouble is not that the 
sales contests don’t pay, but that the sales manager 
does not know how to make them pay. 
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C hanging the summer 
footwear of the nation 
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American boy taugnt | 
gain ™ a new comfort 1n 
summer footwear 


"" rubber-soled shoes for mem MO 
The complete the “tennis shoe” you wore 
‘and children developed from 


Today all America puts on its 
summer shoes when it gets out 
its straw hats. 


eed on good ok . 
children—every one be ‘© California, they're 
" com 


Exceptional merchandise, backed 
by just as exceptional merchan- 
dising, and persistent advertising 
have actually effected a permanent 
change in a deep-rooted habit of 
a whole people. 


yy the United States Rubber Com 
ization in the wor 
a store where shoes ere 
sadertall 


‘It has been the privilege of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
to co-operate with the United 
States Rubber Company in pre- 
senting this new product to the 
trade and to the public. 
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J .WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON . CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND . LONDON 
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How Orange-Crush Broke Into 
the Baltimore Market 


\ ) Y HEN two salesmen can multiply 
the number of your dealers four 
times in exactly fourteen days 

there must be something unusual about 
the goods, the concern or the territory. 


Perhaps it is a combination of all? 


Briefly stated that is the result of a 
campaign on Orange Crush in Baltimore 
—regardless of the fact that Baltimore 
is well loaded with soft drinks of all 
kinds. 


The first step in this campaign to cap- 
ture Baltimore for Orange Crush was a 
page advertisement in one of the news- 
papers which featured a list of dealers 
who sold Orange Crush. This page car- 
ried the names of 122 dealers. Fourteen 


days later another page appeared (other 
advertising was also used) which listed 
518 dealers who sold Orange Crush. Two 
salesmen secured this remarkable in- 
crease in distribution. 

The advertising was used for two pur- 
poses. Retail demand was stimulated, 
and at the same time the advertising 
was used as an effective lever with 
which to obtain distribution. In fact the 
advertising candle was practically burned 
at both ends. 

Often when introducing new products 
the difficulty seems to resolve itself into 
a problem something like this, “We can’t 
get distribution until we advertise and 
create demand, and we can’t advertise 
until we have distribution.” 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


closely lin 


A Good Index 


F INTERESTED in the Indianapolis market, 

read the newspaper situation in a glance in 
the charts. They “graph” the advertising lineage 
in the two most representative classifications — 
women’s appeal and men’s appeal. Black is News 
(six issues a’ week) and white is space in al other | 
Indianapolis newspapers including Sunday edi- 
tions. The charts show there is at least one place 
in the country where there is a one paper town. 


Reaching 95 percent of the homes in the city and 
with a proportionately thorough circulation in the 

Red surrounding Indianapolis Radius, 
The News should be used to the point of maximum 
efficiency before other media is even considered 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


MEN'S WEAR 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager 5 ee Ee ce 
| 150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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While there is nothing new about the 
idea of using the dealers’ names in large 
advertising space, it usually solves both 
problems at the same time, as it did for 
the Orange Crush people. 

After giving due credit to the merit of 
the product, the ability of the salesmen, 
and the power of advertising it will be 
well to look into Baltimore’s claims as a 
market of increasing importance, and 
size. 

Being only a short distance from New 
York, an hour’s ride from Washington 
and so close to other places famous for 
their speedy mode of living we expect 
to find a town full of brilliant night life 
—when it fails to show up we shrug our 
shoulders, saying that we had always 
thougnt Baltimore a poky old town any- 
how. 

As many of you know Baltimore is an 
old city—was a thriving village when 
many of our larger cities were forests, 
plains, and prairies without a sign of 
humanity. For this reason many of us 
are inclined to look upon Baltimore as 
slow, and old fashioned. 

But don’t fool yourself. Baltimore is 
not slow in business life. Typically 
American, its people are good spenders, 
live well and enjoy life in a wholesome, 
quiet, sane manner. Baltimore is our 
sixth city in native born population. Out 
of over 116,000 homes nearly 100,000 are 
of white, English. speaking families. 
Compared with some other cities, and 
with certain districts of the larger cities 
this is a great percentage of English 
speaking, native born families. 

One sales manager says, “I have always 
found Baltimore receptive to our adver- 
tising and new goods or products. I 
know of many cities that present more 
difficulties than Baltimore.” 


Another sales manager comments on 
the ease with which the salesmen can 
“work” Baltimore. Its closely built up 
residence section renders house-to-house 
canvassing or sampling inexpensive, at 
the same time enabling salesmen to call 
on a maximum number of dealers each 
day. 

Baltimore is said to lead in the man- 
ufacture of straw hats and clothing. It 
is the fertilizer centre of the country, 
and a very important jobbing centre for 
the entire South and Allegheny region. 

Southerners feel that Baltimore is 
their own. They have never become quite 
accustomed to New York in some ways, 
although of course New York is New 
York. As Baltimore goes, so goes a large 
part of the south. Marketing drives di- 
rected at Baltimore speed sales, and 
open distribution avenues in Maryland, 
Virginia, Delaware and even the Caro- 
linas and West Virginia. 

As a jobbing centre of increasing im- 
portance for the entire South Baltimore 
must be reckoned with, while its manu- 
facturing output exceeds $650,000,000. 


If you are looking for a place to mar- 
ket a new product and do not want to be 
hampered by totally different conditions 
in several neighborhoods, or radically 
different types of dealers in the same 
city we feel that a thorough investiga- 
tion of Baltimore will prove interesting 
and perhaps profitable. 
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The Salesman I Picked—And Why 


As Told to a Dartnell Editorial Man by 
One of Our Prominent Sales Managers 


During the Florida season last winter one of our regular contributors closed his desk in New 
York and for a whole month did nothing but fish tarpon. Among his party was a successful 
New York sales manager, whose name is known throughout the country. As both were inter- 
ested in sales management it was not surprising that an intimate friendship quickly developed 
between the writer and the doer, neither is it surprising that some of the fishing trip conversa- 
tions should find their way into print. 


sales manager of a large Western 
enterprise was recently compelled 

to drop everything and go down to the 
Keys on a fishing ‘trip that lasted for six 
weeks. His physician accompanied him 
and it looked to be nervous prostration 
for the first leg of the expedition. 

There is nothing particularly surpris- 
ing in this, for a modern sales manager 
is popularly supposed to be in a state 
bordering on nervous prostration most 
of the time. Since it is primarily his 
business to do most of the thinking fo 
everybody else in his own department— 
and a few others—the ordeal keeps 
nerves fairly raw most of the while. 

The customary imperturbability of this 
man would seem to have prohibited a 
lapse. He later admitted that something 
had snapped immediately following the 
ordeal of finding one Grade-A Salesman 
for a certain difficult assignment in an 
exacting territory. 


The One In a Hundred Man 


Said he: “I tried out one hundred men 
before I found my choice—and he hap- 
pened to be the hundredth! As far as 
my personal knowledge goes, the most 
harrowing experience a sales manager 
can go through, is to find salesmen— 
REAL salesmen—experts at it—just as 
you would want, demand, insist upon a 
top-notch civil engineer if you wanted 
one at all, or a genius of wood finisher 
for your country house. There is the big 
trouble—Salesmanship is not looked upon 
as a real profession, talent. As a last re- 
sort, a man goes to selling goods, when 
everything else has failed. 

“I know a man of forty who has failed 
at a dozen undertakings in as many dif- 
ferent lines. And he remarked to me, as 
he called at my office: ‘Guess I’ll have to 
sell goods for a while until I can get my 
bearings. There’s nothing else open. 
What can you do for me?’ 

“*Have you ever sold goods?’ I asked 
him. 

“ ‘No.’ 

“*Then I can’t give you a job and, 
what’s more, I won’t! Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that salesmanship is a pro- 
fession, not a sort of court of last resort. 
It must be LEARNED. You must LIVE 
salesmanship. You must have it BORN 
in your blood. You can no more be a 
successful salesman, hit or miss, than 
you can suddenly decide to run a gas en- 
gine or take up surveying.’ 

“He left my office in a huff, mad clean 
through and through. And his parting 
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\ CONSPICUOUSLY successful 


thought was: ‘You sales managers make 
me mighty tired. You think a man must 
go to some fantastic sales college be- 
fore he can sell goods. Anybody can sell 
goods. There’s not trick to it. It’s a 
case of having a product, knowing what 
its worth, locating customer, and then 
explaining to him why the product is 
worth what you ask. Where do you get 
that stuff about a collegiate course and 
a long ancestry of salesmen?’ 

“He was not worth arguing with. This 
man will never make a success at ANY- 
THING. He has the very serious handi- 
cap of apparently believing that pros- 
perity and success come to people as a 
matter of course. Yet he belongs to an 
exceedingly large class of free thinkers 
who are a little too free at it. There 
was a time, I am free to admit, when 
salesmanship was divided into two 
classes. There was a vast aggregation 
of little, unimportant people who were, 
admittedly, no more than automatons. 
You supplied them with a customer, a 
counter and shelves loaded with goods, 
turn a crank, and they would go through 
the physical exertion of passing some- 
thing over and accepting money in ex- 
change for it. 

“The other class went on the road, 
representing such necessary and estab- 
lished merchandise, that no real sales- 
manship was required to sell it. The 
salesman of that day was primarily a 
self-constituted entertainment committee 
of one, with a vest pocket full of poor 


cigars. 


Good Cigars Don’t Make Good Salesmen 


“Now—NOW, however, every man and 
woman who sells goods MUST be a 
REAL salesman. Competition has done 
it. The smallest clerk in the tiniest 
country shop is compelled to know the 
rudiments of a new sort of salesman- 
ship. That there are many who fail is 
evidenced by the heavy mortality in 
small retail shops. You can’t make a 
success of a store if its sales people are 
deficient. 


“Tt is necessary to be a shrewd sales- 
man nowadays because there are so 
many new products and the public is so 
shrewdly aware in turn, of what they 
will do and how they are made. Adver- 
tising is not making it easier for the 
salesman—for a while, at least, it will 
make things more difficult for him. For 
advertising puts the prospect not only in 
a respective frame of mind—but in a 
position of first-hand knowledge. 
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“Not long ago, a sales manager friend 
of mine sent thirty rather clever sales- 
men on the road to explain to jobbers 
and users the fine points of a certain in- 
tricate article. Much to their astonish- 
ment, they found that both the jobber 
and the ultimate consumer knew more of 
the merchandise than they did them- 
selves and were in a position to discuss 
its most intricate points. Why? Because 
they had been assiduous readers of ad- 
vertising literature ever since the article 
was put on the market. The salesmen 
were comparatively new at this line. 

“IT have said that finding expert sales- 
men is the meanest job in the world. It’s 
all of that! We had a new product we 
wanted to get going. The conditions 
surrounding its exploitation were unique. 
And I wanted one crackerjack salesman 
to try it on the dog, as it were. For 
reasons best known to us, I did not con- 
sider it expedient to send anyone from 
our own organization. 

“Then began the agony! One by one 
they came into the operating room of 
my office. As a rule, I can tell from the 
very looks and opening words of a chap, 
whether or not he is fitted for a job of 
salesmanship. The REAL bred-in-the- 
bone salesman has it stamped all over 
him. 

“Why did I turn down ninety-nine 
men ? 


Where Did They Get It? 


“How could there possibly be such a 
hideously low percentage of efficiency? 

“Suppose we talk in percentages for a 
while. Five percent of the try-outs were 
guilty of an unpardonable sin. They 
had booze-breaths. Don’t know where 
they got it, but it was there. Some of 
these men were incredibly intelligent, 
bright, competent. I have my own little 
drinking code. Any fellow who drinks 
during business hours, which I look upon 
as from any hour in the morning until 
after the last customer has been seen at 
night, is dangerous as dynamite to a 
business, to an organization. 

“Ten percent of my applicants lacked 
neatness. A man may be the cleverest 
salesman in his field, but if he is slov- 
enly, careless of his personal appear- 
ance, then it is safe to assume that he 
will some day develop these qualities in 
his business relations. I have known 
dirty hands and nails, soiled cuffs and a 
pair of rusty shoes, to jeopardize the 
best interests of my house. It is a chance 
I do not care to take. People who are 
negligent in personal matters are bad 
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business risks. It may seem trite to re- 
peat this fact, but the same old deadly 
percentage of men go the rounds, look- 
ing for employment, who look as if they 
needed laundrying—a good bath! 


“And twelve percent of my try-outs 
had an over-supply of Self Assurance. 
Enough of it is enough. Some is neces: 
sary. But ingrown, bumptuous, arro- 
gant, self assurance is a constant aggra- 
vation to the other fellow. It is a qual- 
ity often found in men of marked abil- 
ity. Personally, I would prefer to hand 
such types over to my competitors. 


“There are many insidious brands of 
self assurance. The men I refer to here 
are those who breeze into your office as 
if the matter had been all settled and it 
was merely a problem of arranging the 
wage. It is often unnecessary for them 
to speak. Their actions—the way they 
carry themselves, makes my back hair 
bristle. Real business men have an 
abiding desire to kick these chaps from 
the office. 


“And now the direct opposite—twenty 
percent of my applicants were lacking in 
self assurance. It slopped over on the 
other side of the line. They were pain- 
fully timid. They seemed to be forever 
apologetic. When a man comes in to see 
me—a salesman, I do not want him to 
think that he is beneath me and that he 
must cringe, kow tow, be infernally ob- 
sequeous. He is selling something, to be 
sure, but it is all business. He has a 
right to ask my time and my polite con- 
sideration. It is every business man’s 
privilege. Commercial activity, indus- 
try, the prosperity of the entire nation, 
is founded on the divine right of human 
intercourse. 


“And I am afraid of the merchandise 
of the man who bows and scrapes to me 
and places me on a pedestal. There must 
be something wrong with what he sells. 

“Fourteen percent were not healthy 
specimens. Granted that a chap with one 
lung, liver complaint, housemaid’s knee 
and jaundice can pile up an impressive 
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every business. 


direct advertising exclusively. 


ing neglected opportunities. 


met. 
and how. 


BuRTON BIGELOW, President 


527-c NORTH CAPITOL AVE. 


‘In Your Business ? 


A FEW DAYS AGO a big business ex- 
ecutive said to us: ‘‘Your organization has 
done much more than solve our merchan- 

7, MOE dising problems; you have opened our eyes to 
a multitude of neglected opportunities to do more 
than ever before.’ 


> Neglected opportunities—buried treasure! 
But ‘‘nearness’’ 
an experienced eye, an outside viewpoint, to detect them. That is the 
work of our Advisory Board of seven practical merchandising men. 
this Board that took a ‘‘backyard’’ business and developed it until today 
the concern has customers in twice-a-dozen states. 
showed a manufacturer how to get $30,000 worth of business in sixty days 

from a mailing list of 3,000 names. 
/ volume of a furniture manufacturer more than five-fold, through the use of 

| 


“And now these experts in marketing-by-mail are at your command to help 
you dig for the hidden treasure in your business. They will aid you in develop- 
Tell us something of the product you are selling 

or the service you are rendering. Outline your problems, if you have them. 
State frankly the ambitions you have for development and the obstacles you have 
If our Success-Methods can be applied to your business, we will tell you— 
But in any event, in securing our preliminary recommendations, you do 
not obligate yourself to spend any money. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 


MAXWELL Droke, Vice-President 


You Overlooking 


They exist in almost 
only obscures the vision. It takes 


It was 
It was this Board that 


It was this Board that increased the sales 


A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 
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record for himself, I prefer to have my 
house represented by men who are in the 
pink of condition. I want them strong, 
vigorous, manly, straight of shoulders. I 
detest the stoop-shouldered sister, who 
has the appearance of tottering when he 
walks. I prefer men who take a cold 
shower every morning and yell while 
they’re doing it. I prefer the man who 
has color in his cheeks and a snappy eye. 
I prefer the suggestion of great reserve 
energy. I want to tell you that the road 
will kill a sick man. It demands fool 
proof digestive organs and the ability 
to sleep soundly when sleep time comes. 


“Many of these chaps came to me with 
superior qualifications and the best of 
records of past achievement, but there 
were shadows of some internal, deep- 
seated affliction. I knew they were not 
well men, physically. Their mental 
equipment was above reproach. And I 
have another theory, too. I believe that 
the efficient man is efficient when it 
comes to his body. He keeps himself 
well. It can be done. Neglect brings on 
many of these troubles and God knows, 
if a man neglects the physical machine 
what will he do to the business machine ? 
It may be cruel to say “no” to sick men, 
but sentiment and business should be far 
apart. I can’t make mileage with a sick 
motor, and I can’t make business mile- 
age with a salesman who is not hitting 
on all of his cylinders. 


“There were a good many applicants 
who fell into the class of ‘Drifters’. Ex- 
amination brought out that this thirty 
percent were habitual changers-around. 
They had never ‘stayed put’. They looked 
all right, talked all right, but there had 
always been something the matter with 
that other job—the one just previous, 
and the one previous to that. 


“Beware of the Drifter! 


“Seven percent were chalked down as 
‘Lovers of a Good Time’. Now I believe 
in relaxation. I am partial to sport. 1 
do not expect any man to be a saint. 
However, in selecting an individual for 
an important task, I prefer the man who 
puts a ‘good time’ second on his list and 
even further down than that. 


“The best salesman, in this respect, is 
the chap who has a special time for his 
‘good times’. He makes even THAT a 
business. He is the man who takes an 
entire month off and goes to the sea- 
shore with his family, or runs up into 
the Maine woods for a hunting expedi- 
tion—the man who owns his own little 
motor boat or motor car, and gives his 
entire time to sport when he comes 
around to it. 


“Salesmen who take their good times 
sporadically, intermittently, in small 
doses and on frequent occasions, are apt 
to be intemperate at it. They never know 
when to stop and they begin too often. 


“The man I picked from the hundred 
was no wizard, no genius. I would call 
him a thoroughly normal type. Yet he 
filled every bill, and he just eased around 
every defect. He had himself under per- 
fect control. He functioned in an ideal 


way. And in ten minutes I drew every 
fact from him. 
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‘‘As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’’ 


— 


Where Half a 4 
Million People Spent n 
More than 3 Billion Dollars 


In 1920 the 533,651 inhabitants of Milwaukee spent 


$3,461,104,400. 
They spent three times the value of all the products 
of the 1,316 factories of Milwaukee. . 


They spend eleven million dollars every business day. 
They spent over a million dollars every hour. j 


They spent $23,260 every minute of every business day 
during 1920. 


They are still spending, and they will continue to )\ 
spend. 


You can enter and succeed in this thriving Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin Market surely and economically with concentrated adver- 
tising in only one medium — The Journal. 


The Journal is read by 4 out of every 5 English-speaking 
persons in Milwaukee. 80% direct coverage at only one 
advertising cost. 


The Journal’s experience in co-operating with national adver- FH IY" 
tisers to secure distribution in the Milwaukee-Wisconsin ; 
Market for years insures proper merchandising in this 
territory. 

Sales and advertising managers cordially are invited to send f 
for The Journal’s complete market analysis in relation to n 


various products. These detailed surveys eliminate costly 
mistakes before they are made. They will prove invaluable. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
First—By Merit \ 


Harry J. Grant, Pud. R. A. Turneuist, ddv. Mer. 


Spectal Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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large sales or- 
ganizations us- 
ing this map 
for guiding salesmen’s opera- 
tions are The Palmolive Co., 
National Lead Co., Marshall 
Field & Company, Swift & 
Company, U. S. Rubber Cor- 
poration, etc., etc. 


Among the 


Prices—Quantities to 100, 7c each; 


A completely revised edition of Leahy’s Green Book is just off the press. 


With the New Census Figures 
Railway Distance Map—1921 Hotel Guide 


It 


gives a great number of changes in hotel rates, population figures and travel- 
ling information which makes it an essential in the well organized sales de- 


partment. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. We offer the 1921 edition of this 


sales manager’s atlas at the same low price that we sold it five years ago— 
namely $5.00 a copy. There are other guides that cost more than that, but 


none that offer so much for so little. 


Even if you only refer to it once every 


day, you will get your five dollars back with interest before the year is over. 


Saves its Cost Over and Over Again 


Just the thing for laying out a 
salesman’s route, for checking expense 
accounts and for sizing up a territory 
generally. Guide includes much val- 
uable information regarding Hotel 
Rates and Accommodations. The 
pages of this guide are 11 by 16 
inches in size. It contains a full- 
page Railway Distance Map for every 
state in the United States and every 
province in Canada and also of Mex- 
ico. It also contains Long Distance 
Maps of the entire United States di- 
vided in two sections. 

Opposite each State Map is a List 
of all Towns in the State having a 
Hotel, and of all Railroad Junctions 
whether they have a Hotel or not. 


This List gives the population of the 
Towns, Key location on the Map, 
Names of all the Hotels together with 
the number of Rooms in each Hotel 
and the Rates and Plans of operation. 


On the Maps, figures on the Rail- 
way Lines between the Towns indi- 
cate the distance from one Town to 
another. The State Map and the 
Guide List of Towns are always pub- 
lished on pages opposite each other so 
that reference from the List to the 
Map is easy. 


The book contains over 126 pages 
of vital information for the sales de- 
partmen:. It will pay for itself sev- 
eral times over every month. 


Price on Approval $5.25—Return if You Wish for Credit 


Pocket Maps of Separate States, 25c each 


Newly Revised Standard Application 
Blanks for Salesmen 


We have taken the best features from nearly fifty application blanks and com- 
bined them into a composite blank suitable for any kind of business, regardless 
of how many salesmen are employed. The blank is now used by such concerns 
as the International Correspondence Schools, The Barrett Company, Palmolive 
Company, and many other large employers of salesmen. 


The Dartnell Standard Application 
Blank is letter size. It is of the four 
page folder type, punched for filing in 
any standard binder. The first page 
lists questions that throw a light on a 
‘man’s character, with a physical rec- 
ord for identification purposes. The 
second and third pages cover in detail 
the applicant’s education, previous em- 
ployment, selling experience, refer- 


ences, etc. The back or last page is 
arranged so that the applicant can 
write a letter to the house stating why 
he wishes a position on your sales 
force. While the questions are search- 
ing they are not impertinent. With 
such a blank before you there is very 
little possibility of your going wrong 
on a man. 


250, 6c; 500, 5c; 1000, 4c; 1000 or over 3c. 
Imprinting blanks with company name at top $1.00 extra for 100 or less, 25c additional 100 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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“Lining Up” the Department Store 


By Thomas J. Meehan 


Formerly with Hillman’s Department Store, Chicago 


Big department stores have long been a hard nut for the sales manager to crack. They won't 
buy unless the price is right, and they won’t buy something they can’t control the resale of, and 
they won’t do this and they won’t do that. It would be a great relief if we could put our quid 
pro con hard aport and tell them all to go to Main Street. But being good salesmen we remem- 
ber that the sweetest revenge of all is to get a man’s money. Here’s an article that will help 
you get your revenge we hope. 


Ti induce a large department store 
to push the goods of a particular 
manufacturer requires the use of 
special methods somewhat different from 
those which can be used with confidence 
where stores of moderate size are con- 
cerned. 

Many a manufacturer, seeing the im- 
portant place held by large department 
stores in the existing scheme of distri- 
bution, looks with envy at the enormous 
volume of their sales when compared 
with his own. But when he seeks to get 
the large department stores let the sales 
of his product make part of their great 
volume, he finds frequently that the 
methods he has found successful with 
stores of moderate size scarcely cause 
the large department stores to pay him 
any attention whatever. 


The Whole Organization Must Be Sold 


In selling to a department store, the 
manufacturer, in the usual course, ap- 
proaches by the medium of his salesman 
the buyer for the department that will 
handle the goods if stocked. Here is 
where the manufacturer often makes his 
chief mistake—he fails to realize that 
the department store is an organization 
of men and women working together, 
rather than a collection of individuals, 
and that though the buyer is the main 
one to interest there are other members 
of the organization whose interest should 
also be aroused if the whole transaction 
is to be a success. 

Merely to induce a buyer to place a 
small order and have the goods stocked 
without any selling effort on the part of 
the department store to move them is 
scarcely a successful transaction from 
the’ point of view of any enterprising 
manufacturer. It is the desire of such a 
manufacturer that the department store 
as an organization should be interested 
enough in the goods not only to stock 
them but to push them. 

One of the other members of the or- 
ganization, besides the buyer, whom it is 
very wise to interest, is the merchandise 
man. Unless the manufacturer can suc- 
ceed in interesting the merchandise man 
considerably, he can hardly expect a very 
large order. If the buyer alone is in- 
terested, an order of moderate size only 
can be expected. But if the merchandise 
man, who has the general supervision 
over a group of buyers, is interested, he 
will, if he thinks fit, permit the buyer to 
write out an order of a size that will 
bring joy to the manufacturer. 
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Securing the order, however, is not 
enough. When the manufacturer has de- 
livered the goods into the receiving room 
of the department store, something more 
remains to be done—the selling of the 
goods to the public. If the order has 
been a very large one, the department 
store as an organization can be depended 
on to set in motion all its selling ma- 
chinery for the quick disposal of the 
goods, without special help from the 
manufacturer. But if the order has been 
one of moderate size, it will be decidedly 
to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
use his efforts to get the selling machin 
ery of the department store working in 
his behalf. 

The selling elements of the large de- 
partment store are its newspaper adver- 
tising, display windows and interior dis- 
play, and the salesmanship of its assist- 
ants who serve the public. If a manu- 
facturer can interest the department 
store organization sufficiently to induce 
it to feature his product in its news- 
paper advertising or in its store dis- 
plays, he can congratulate himself. 

If the interest of the man responsible 
for the newspaper advertising is aroused, 
he can give the product advertising that 
may sell every part of the order that 
may be in stock and lead to a call for 
more. If his interest has not been 
aroused, he may give the product indif- 
ferent advertising, if indeed he gives it 
any at all, and the ensuing sales may not 
be great. If the goods stay in stock for 
months, probably no further orders for 
them will be placed during that time, if 
at all. 

Getting a Window Display 

The effective display of the actual goods 
in the store windows and inside the store 
is in the hands of the display manager 
and his staff of window trimmers. Very 
few manufacturers realize how important 
a part of the modern department store 
selling organization is the display man, 
and that if he is interested in a par- 
ticular manufacturer’s product he will be 
more inclined to devote more display 
space to it and will be led to design bet- 
ter displays for it. 


The manufacturer who is seeking to 
use the large department stores as part 
of his distribution system will be more 
successful when he realizes that there 
are these other members of the depart- 
ment store organization whom it is wise 
that he should interest—the merchandise 
man, the advertising man and the dis- 
play taan—besides the buyer. If he can 
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interest all these, he can be sure that the 
utmost efforts of the store will be used 
in behalf of his goods. 

How to interest the buyer, the mer- 
chandise man, the advertising man an-l 
the display man, is a problem in selling 
and advertising that should be solved by 
the effective use of the regular selling 
and advertising mediums. 

To convince the buyer, the personal 
visit of a salesman is nearly always nec- 
essary. 

But the salesman should not be con- 
tent with interesting the buyer. He 
should also make it his business to in- 
terview the merchandise man and dem- 
onstrate to him the advantages the de- 
partment store will derive from the pur- 
chase. 


Enter the Merchandising Man 


The salesman, by securing the interest 
and approval of the merchandise man, 
will make it easy for the buyer to place 
as large an order as his confidence or 
optimism permits. The approval of the 
merchandise man is a factor in building 
up confidence of the buyer in the goods 
the salesman offers, and belief in their 
salability. 

In most of the large department 
stores, the buyer’s order goes before the 
merchandise man for final approval. That 
is why it is so desirable for the salesman 
to interest the merchandise man when he 
is endeavoring to secure a large order. 
When the merchandise man has been 
convinced, approval of the full amount 
of the order can be more confidently ex- 
pected. 

On the other hand, if the salesman de 
votes all his attention to the buyer, and 
leaves it to the buyer to explain to the 
merchandise man why he agreed to such 
a large order, there is a risk of the buy- 
er’s failing to convince the merchandise 


*man that the size of the order is justi- 


fied, with the possibility of the order 
being reduced considerably. 


The approach of the merchandise man 
must be made tactfully. Care must be 
taken to avoid offending the dignity of 
the buyer by a too-obvious attempt to 
pass over his head. The bulk of the sales 
effort must be directed to the buyer. It 
must be understood that though the 
buyer generally has authority to place 
orders on his own responsibility he is 
yet under the more or less close super- 
vision of the merchandise man. 

The majority of the great department 
stores on State Street, Chicago, and 
Fifth Avenue, New York, are organized 
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in this way, with each group of buyers 
more or less subject to a merchandise 
man. 

To secure the special interest of the 
advertising departments of the stores to 
which they have sold goods, some manu- 
facturers have successfully used letters 
and various forms of direct-by-mail lit- 
erature. The co-operation of the adver- 
tising departments has helped in increas- 
ing the demand for their goods. 

The makers of Boyproof Clothes, for 
instance, sent a letter to the advertising 
managers of the stores which stocked 
their goods. This letter requested from 
each advertising manager his opinion as 
to the most resultful newspaper in his 
town, promised to consider including the 
paper recommended among the list of 
those in which Boyproof Clothes adver- 
tising was appearing, and offered to send 
cuts illustrating their merchandise for 
use in each store’s advertising. This let- 
ter flattered the vanity of each advertis- 
ing man who received it by seeming to 


regard him as authority on the relative 
values of the town’s newspapers as ad- 
vertising mediums, secured useful infor- 
mation from many, and co-operation 
from a fair number. 


The advertising department of a large 
department store receives a large heap 
of advertising literature from manufac- 
turers by every mail. A manufacturer’s 
only hope of having his direct-by-mail 
matter attract special attention in these 
circumstances is either to make it ex- 
tremely good or to make it quite per- 
sonal. Many elaborate mailing-pieces of 
great beauty are received every day by 
the vavertising department of a larye 
store, but the very quantity of them 
keeps each one from getting the atten- 
tion it deserves. In smaller stores, where 
the mass of mail is not so great, these 
mailing-pieces fare better. Sometimes, in 
the large stores, a simply written letter 
of a few words has succeeded in arous- 
ing interest where expensively produced 


Did the Little 
Merchant Lose During 1920? 


The great department store gained 
during 1920 in business volume. 
Did the small dealer lose? Some- 
body lost—if we know anything 
of the facts surrounding the sales 
of nationally advertised lines dur- 
ing 1920 as compared with 1919. 


Two years ago this agency pointed 
out to manufacturers the funda- 
mental importance of the depart- 
ment store—and the way to win 
department store distribution. Our 
book is authoritative in the opinion 
of leading merchants, manufac- 
turers and publishers. 


Write for ‘‘Points on Merchandising 
Advertised Products Through De- 
partment Stores’’ and ‘‘How to 
Judge an Advertising Agency.’’ 


™CROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


Members 
National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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advertising literature has not brought 
satisfying results. 

The makers of the Bluebird Washing 
Machine have been very successful in 
securing the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the department stores which sell their 
article. They have achieved this by real- 
izing that each of these large stores is 
possessed of a distinct identity and per- 
sonality of its own, and they have given 
individual advertising service to each. 
Their selling plan, which limits the 
agency for their machine to a single 
store in each locality, encourages closer 
than usual contact between their own 
advertising department and the adver- 
tising department of each store dealt 
with. ‘ 

Manufacturers whose goods are sold 
by large department stores can with ad- 
vantage to themselves do something to 
help the display man of each store show 
their goods in the windows and about the 
store to the best advantage. The display 
man is always grateful when any novel 
and artistic method of display is sug- 
gested to him. He is generally a man of 
highly - specialized skill, with definite 
ideas of his own. The manufacturers 
who take the trouble to send to the dis- 
play managers of the stores to which 
they sell some practical suggestions for 
the display of their goods will do a great 
deal towards insuring adequate represen- 
tation for these goods among the stores’ 
window and interior displays. Increased 
sales will be a natural consequence. 


The ‘‘Hot Dog’’ Wagon 
Market 


HE peanut and popcorn wagons 

are now selling chewing gum, 

small packaged candy, and occa- 
sionally bottled soft drinks in addition 
to their regular “line.” The thousands 
of these stands offer quite a distribution 
to manufacturers of all kinds of confec- 
tions which sell quickly and tie up little 
money. 

An enterprising salesman for a chew- 
ing gum company was able to sell a 
couple of boxes of a new brand to most 
every “hot-dog” lunch stand in a certain 
city. The appearance of this new box on 
dozens of these stands was noticed by 
hundreds of people who naturally thought 
it must be a big seller to be in such an 
unusual place. It was good advertising 
as well as selling strategy. 

To the writer it seems that there is a 
real opportunity waiting for some enter- 
prising manufacturer to secure a wide 
distribution for some article of men’s 
wear by putting a small quantity of his 
articles in every cleaning, pressing and 
dyeing shop. There are thousands of 
shops over the country—even a small 
town of four or five thousand people will 
usually have from four to eight of these 
shops. 

True, their functional standing is not 
high, but many of the proprietors make 
a good living and could easily be sold on 
the idea of gradually building up a busi- 
ness in addition to the cleaning, pressing 
and dyeing work they do. Most of these 
shops already take orders for made-to- 
measure clothing, shirts and overcoats. 
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The picture mind has full play at 
Color-Printing Headquarters. For it 
gives expression to thoughtfulness in 
creating designs which have a work to 
do. The skilled and loving touch is the 
contribution of fixed and accurate 
knowledge. It is the source of a flowing 
stream of comely and useful products, 
made to sell other products. 


Out of the artist’s inspiration, come 
labels, inviting sturdy folding boxes; 
and wrappers for almost every known 
commodity. They are of marked beauty 
and fitness. They are printed in millions 
in some cases and in runs of a few thou- 
sand in others. Early training made us 
at home with small orders, which we 
never outgrew. 


Another vehicle for the expression of 
the artist-mind is the making of selling 
aids and advertising helps. Advertisers 
who use our color cutouts and window 
trims, posters and store cards, get good 
results from them, because they are 
simple, highly graphic and forceful in 
appeal. Like all of our work, they cost 
only a fair sum, and no more. 


= 


The Skilled and Loving Touch 


Again the painter-designer is expressed 
in first-rate magazine and catalog covers, 
or inserts illustrating merchandise of 

any kind. This with rare fidelity to the 

originals. Our patented process for re- 
producing fabrics makes the duplicate 

as real, to the eye, as the original. It 

saves thousands of yards of goods to be 
converted and sold. 


Calendars—things of happy concept, 
we make for concerns of high standing 
and with appreciation of true pictorial 
worth. The subjects are the work of 
artists who wear the spurs of achieve- 
ment. The process of perpetuating their 
works is unique and the printing is so 
good that pride goes with every ship- 
ment. Results must parallel ideals. 


We invent trade-names and desigr 
trademarks. We search titles of old ones. 
Our trademark bureau contains 730,000 
trademarks registered and unregistered. 
Without charge, our customers may 
quickly ascertain whether or not any 
contemplated device can be registered, 
at a saving of time, money, and often 
troublesome and costly litigation. 


<5 


THE UNITED STATES P 


RINTI 


NG & LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 
IS GOING FORWARD 


Regardless of the Views of the Pessimists 


The mass of the people have more money and are making larger 
incomes than probably at any previous time in history. 


The growing pains incident to a readjustment in many indus- 
tries are by some grossly magnified far beyond sane probabilities. 


Now is the time when manufacturers and retailers should insure | 
their future prosperity by rational but confidence-inspiring | 
newspaper advertising. 


If everyone would but seek to find market for a rational product 
at fair prices and temporarily eliminate the tendency of crowding 
labor down business would more speedily reach a new normal. 
No one ever gets rich or increased the volume of his business or 
profits by sitting down and crying calamity. 


Newspaper advertising provides the very best and most effective 
way for reaching the people of the United States, who to-day | 
have over $37,000,000,000 on deposit in our various banks. 


Why waste time with intermediary impediments? Advertise 
your wares and let American business go forward. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member A. B. C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher 190,000 a Day 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


| 
| 
Chicago, Peoples Gas Building New York, 19 West 44th St. | 
| 
| 
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How We Got the Wives on Our Side 


By R. M. Voss 


General Sales Manager, Royal Candy Company, Milwaukee 


For a good many years advertisers wondered what was the matter with results until suddenly 
they discovered the very obvious truth that they were advertising to men, when it was the 
female of the species that spent the contents of the pay envelope. Then they changed tactics. 
The women’s publications began to carry the advertising of men’s clothes, razors and divers 


other articles supposedly bought only by males. 


After that the road to advertising success was 


easier. The same is true of the road to increased sales through salesmen. 


job to take one for $45 when you 

were making good in such a big 
way?” asks the friend of the salesman 
who has just resigned a good position on 
the road. 

“Well, Charlie, you know my wife has 
always objected to my being on the road 
—she felt that rather than be by her- 
self any longer she would be willing to 
sacrifice a few things while I establish 
myself here at the office so that I can be 
making some real money later on, and 
be at home as well.” 

How many men have you heard talk in 
the same vein? Good salesmen, 
men who are reliable, hard 
workers, who can be depended 
upon to sell goods are con- 
stantly quitting the road for 
positions that will permit them 
to stay at home. Many of these 
positions are simply clerical 
jobs, with little future; the 
nature of the work is such that 
a good salesman cannot make 
a success. 

Add to this the hundreds of 
salesmen who are still on the 
road but “looking for a home 
guard job”, or who are con- 
stantly being discouraged by 
their wives, and the problem 
of keeping the married men 
satisfied while on the road is a 
serious one. 

To counteract this discour- 
aging condition, and to enlist 
the whole hearted interest of 
the wives of their sales force, 
the Royal Candy Company of 
Milwaukee have recently closed 
a very successful contest which 
turned the womenfolk into en- 
thusiastic boosters of their 
husbands’ work. 


The first step in the contest 
was to write each wife a let- 
ter, in a cordial, friendly spirit. 
This letter is designed to build 
up a family feeling among the 
wives of all the salesmen. A 
box of one of the finest brands 
of the company’s product is 
sent to each woman along with 
the letter. As may be seen 
from the letter reproduced 
herewith, no attempt is made 
to preach, or urge the women 
to try to make their husbands 
work harder. It simply out- 
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Bi why did you give up that $75 


profit for us. 


band’s welfare. 


is selling. 


enclosed circular. 


this coming week. 


we are in reality. 


lines the aims and intentions of the com- 
pany and endeavors to interest each 
woman in her husband’s work. 

In spite of unfavorable conditions in 
the candy business the contest worked 
out very successfully. Only four men in 
the entire sales force failed to make the 
quota set for them. 

Every salesman’s wife answered the 
letter, and each was highly pleased with 
the attention received from her hus- 
band’s house. Many of the letters showed 
that the women knew considerable about 
the work their husbands were doing, 
proving that a man’s wife may be a val- 


My Dear Mrs. Smith: 


There are three principal parties deeply interested 
in the welfare of your husband;—first yourself, 
then himself and last but not least THE ROYAL 
CANDY COMPANY. bs 


When your husband took a position with this 
firm we figured that soon he would be able to make 
a real living for his family and a fair margin of 
We realize he has partly done so 
and if he continues to put his energy behind his 
work, he’s bound to succeed. 


As I told you in my opening sentence, there are 
three principal parties interested in your hus- 
These three parties are through 
the medium of. income and the necessities of life 
very closely related and should take an interest in 
each other. 


Do you know anything about the Royal Candy 
Company, its methods, its merchandise, its of- 
ficers and guiding spirit?.. Do you know anything 
about your husband’s fellow salesmen in our em- 
ploy? Do you know their wives? 
like to correspond with them? 


Today the writer is sending you with the firm’s 
compliments a box of our Cherries. 
to learn something about the goods your husband 
We want you te take an interest in his 
work and in the firm he represents. 


Beginning next Monday on the 21st inst., we are 
starting a contest among all of our retail sales- 
men. 


It’s not the salesman who is getting anything, 
but his better half, the keeper of his home while 
he is out on the road selling candy. 
each salesman who sells $1000.00 a week will 
receive a nice Electric Toaster and Grill, as per 
The wife of the salesman selling 
$750.00 a week will receive second prize and the 
wife of the man who sells $500.00 a week will 
receive third prize. 

We are giving your husband a Special 4 Pail Deal 
If he sells 20 of these deals or 
more, you'll get an extra cash prize of $5.00 for 
Sunday’s chicken dinner. .. 

Let’s consider ourselves one big family, which 
Let’s all pull together for your 
interest is our interest and vice versa. 
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Wouldn’t you 


We want you 


The wife of 


uable ally to the sales manager if she 
knows what is expected of her husband 
and feels that an interest is taken in his 
work. 

One of the officials of the Royal Candy 
Company states: “We are highly pleased 
with the results of this contest; the in- 
terest the women are taking in the work 
of our salesmen will produce good re- 
sults, both in actual sales and in keep- 
ing the men satisfied while away from 
home.” 

Much of the success in a contest of 
this kind, however, lies in the personal 
manner of handling the correspondence 


with the wives. To merely 
plan a contest in which the 
wives will receive the prizes, 


and leave it to the salesman to 
“sell”-the contest plan to the 
wives is not sufficient. Neither 
is it sufficient to issue some 
general circulars and pass 
them out among the wives. At 
the very outset personal let- 
ters must be written to the 
wives of the various men, 
making it clear that the let- 
ter is a personal request that 
she use her best effort to get 
her husband off with a flying 
start, and a winning finish. At 
the same time no opportunity 
should be passed up in your 
communications with the sales- 
man’s wife to make it known 
to her that the interest of the 
company in her husband’s suc- 
cess is second only to her own. 
There are a lot of women who 
seem to feel that the house is 
trying to take advantage of 
their good natured, easy going 
husbands. The house does not 
appreciate their brilliancy. it 


does not reward their long 
hours of hard work. They 
don’t pay them what they 


ought to be paid, according to 
what Mr. Jones in the next 
apartment is being paid, etc. 
These are all ideas which most 
women either have or are sub- 
ject to, and a contest of this 
kind gives the tactful sales 
manager a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to let the wife of every 
man in the organization know 
that her husband is no better 
than the best and that he is 
appraised by the company on 
that basis. 
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The South's Farm 
Purchasing Power 
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The purchasing power of a community or an 
individual is equal to its or his surplus produc- 
tion—such surplus representing the volume 
of exchange value. 


The purchasing power of Southern agriculture 
is found in the value of the surplus which 
Southern farms produce above their home 
needs. 


The value of this surplus, or theSouth’sfarm pur- 
chasing power for 1920, was $2,610,127,000.00. 
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This purchasing power was produced by 
varied crops. No longer does the South depend 
upon cotton as its sole money crop— but corn, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, peanuts, sweet-potatoes, 
rice, wheat, vegetables and fruits play impor- 
tant parts. Cotton represents only 16% of the 
South’s agricultural wealth. 


The purse of the South is open for business. 
Billions of dollars of harvest money have gone 
into circulation. In planning your next 
appropiation, figute on using generous space 
in Southern newspapers. With no other 
mediums can you so surely, so economically 
influence the Southern market. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Superhuman Sales Manager 
Could Tell Ofthand 


All regular customers who have received window displays 
but who have not yet purchased this season. 


All customers located in mining districts who buy items 
numbers 3 and 8 but do not buy item number 4. 


All towns in Michigan where field reports have been made 
and where no customer has yet been secured. 


All mail order customers who regularly receive the monthly 
bulletin and price changes, from whom we have received no 
orders so far this year. 


1921 Sales Managers Are Still Human 


They continue to rely upon their memories or lose valuable time while 
such frequently needed information is dug up for them. 


The sales manager who commands the services of Findex — the Master 
index that practically thinks—can tell you instantly everything that the 
superhuman sales manager could tell you out of his head. 


What FINDE-X Does 


FINDEX starts where all other card files 
stop. In addition to carrying all the data that 
any ordinary card file carries, FINDEX can 
make all the information instantly available. 
It automatically selects and rejects, classifies, 
groups and analyzes the records. 


"icra Yet It Is Amazingly Simple 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 
15 Astor Place, New York 


Have your 

stenographer sk: MN ASEM ID RS OS AAG EE 
clip and mail 

the coupon below. Abdi 
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EKinstein’s Theory Applied to Sales 
By A. Holmes, A. M., Ph. D. 


President, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


When the pinch of hard times came last fall it became necessary for Drake University to raise 
$150,000 in cash. The only thing to do was for Mr. Holmes to try to collect in advance some 
of the long term pledges. One business man was highly indignant when asked for half of his 
pledge when money was so hard to get. But Mr. Holmes was a salesman as weil as a college 


professor and got not only the half that he went after, but the other half as well. 
qualified to talk about selling. 


warm in the spring; one traveller 

coming down a mountain strips off 
his coat in a lather of perspiration and 
meets another going up shivering cold; 
preserves are sweet if you have just 
eaten a pickle, sour if you have just de- 
voured a plate of ice-cream. Place one 
hand in hot water, the other in cold; 
then place both in the same temperate 
water and the water feels cold to one 
hand and warm to the other. Which is 
it? Hot or cold? Is lemonade sweet or 
sour? Are the times hard or easy? Is 
unemployment extensive or restricted? 
Is selling hard or easy? Is money plenti- 
ful or scarce? 

The answer depends upon the law of 
relativity. First, no one single fact has 
any quality attached to it whatsoever. 
By itself it is neither good or bad, long 
or short, hard or easy, cold or warm. It 
must always be compared with some- 
thing else called a standard, or an aver- 
age, or something similar. Next, the 
quality we assign to any fact or thing or 
condition will be largely determined by 
what has gone before and especially by 
what has just gone before. The more 
sudden the change from one experience 
to another the more the judgment is 
biased. Thirdly, the degree of the qual- 
ity assigned to the fact or experience or 
condition will be almost wholly deter- 
mined by comparison. Times are now 
hard because we just recently had such 
good times. Money is now scare because 
we just recently had so much. Selling is 
so terribly hard just now because we re- 
cently sold so easily; no, we did not have 
to sell; we condescended to listen to ap- 
plicants for goods and graciously ac- 
cepted their orders. 


) Pe degrees is cold in the fall, 


How Times Have Changed 


Just last spring I thought of turning 
in my old automobile and went down to 
see an agency about it. I approached the 
salesman and in the most courteous and 
appealing manner I could summon im- 
plored him to deign to listen to my ap- 
peal. His manner was so ennuied, so 
blase, so aloof from such sordid things 
as autos and money that I felt like apol- 
ogizing for bringing up any such subject 
in such a place. But he listened politely 
and finally condescendingly vouchsafed 
to me the privilege of marking down my 
order, and intimated that I might be able 
to hear from it in a month or so. This 
spring I accidently remarked to a friend 
that I was thinking of turning in my ma- 
chine and inside of four days I had three 
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salesmen out to see me, who waited to 
take me to my office or drive me down 
town and back or anywhere, and piled 
my desk with lithographed works of art 
and swore to be my life-long friends and 
chief benefactors, until I felt I was the 
most important man in our city. 

The same law applies over a large 
area of business. “The Black Diamond,” 
a coal journal in Chicago, said in March, 
1921; “Business is dull but the business 
man is duller...What today he calls 
hard times he would before the war have 
called almost normal times.” The farm- 
ers’ feeling of utmost discouragement all 
over the country is well known, yet the 
Wall Street Journal states that in lowa 
the value of farm products for 1919 at 
current market prices amounted to 
$150,000,000 more than in 1914. “The 
Dairy Farmer,’ Waterloo, Iowa, in 
March, 1921, showed that the dairymen 
were optimistic in 1920 and pessimistic 
in 1921, yet, according to the United 
States Agricultural Department figures, 
butter-fat was selling at 630 marketing 
places at 14% cents per pound better 
than a year ago. “Unemployment” has 
been the paralyzing cry of many a good 
salesman and yet about 1907 a Federal 
Labor Bureau Bulletin showed that about 
50 per cent of working men were out of 
work two months or more out of every 
twelve even in the best times. The pres- 
ent employment will not reach that fig- 
ure. The “Baltimore Sun” said in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, “Unemployment which is 
now severe is not unusual this time of 
the year; and it may in fact occur al- 
most at any time when the economic ma- 
chinery appears to break down.” 


Go After “White Collar” Buyers 


Further, it may be a total surprise to 
some salesmen to be told that business 
for some firms and the times for many 
people are very good. A large depart- 
ment store in the middle west says: “It 
may be a surprise to some people to 
learn that business has been exceedingly 
good so far this year. In actual volume 
of merchandise moved, we have thus far 
surpassed all previous records, and pros- 
pects indicate a continued healthy de- 
mand for home furnishings for the ensu- 
ing year.” 

Good times for whole sections of our 
population is now on. For all salaried 
people, for 750,000 teachers, for 173,000 
lawyers, for 140,000 doctors, for 130,000 
ministers and all their dependents run- 
ning into millions, hard times were on 
during uproariously good times for all 
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So he is 


the wage earners and producers and 
sellers. Salaries did not increase as rap- 
idly as the dollar declined. Now the dol- 
lar is climbing back to a 100 per cent 
purchasing power and salaried and pro- 
fessional men are rejoicing in good 
times. The increase in department store 
accounts of $300 or under per month re- 
flects this prosperity coming to about 
4,000,000 of our buying population. 
These and many other truths, not 
taken in their isolation and colored un- 
consciously by the immediately preced- 
ing commercial and industrial conditions, 
but truths based upon comparison might 
be uncovered to mitigate the extremity 
of discouragement and paralyzing de- 
pression which has illegitimately seized 
upon some of the men of our country 
whose activities, now slackened by their 
feelings, may make or mar our prosper- 
ity. To them especially should come the 
plea to distinguish sharply between fact 
and feeling, to measure facts by multi- 
tudes of facts, to make a study of his- 
tory and statistics and upon a wide ex- 
ploration of all pertinent information 
calmly and without undue influence of 
relativity make their plans and carry 
out their campaigns to free business 
from its psychological hard times and 
restore it to its normal condition. 


You Can’t Eat Money 


Such a consummation will come only 
by resolute and patient application of 
efficient methods, by hard work, by ade- 
quate production. The demoralizing spree 
of high prices which brought huge prof- 
its in mere money to the pockets of 
workingmen and capitalists alike was, 
paradoxically as it may sound, not pros- 
perity, but adversity. Money-profits do 
not spell prosperity either for the coun- 


try as a whole or the individual. No- 
body lives on money. People eat food, 
wear clothes, live in houses. Cut down 


production of these things and people 
are impoverished no matter how much 
profits in cash or in wages they may 
make. A lost and starving traveler in 
the desert rapturously fell upon a bag 
by the wayside apparently filled with 
dates. “Nothing but pearls!” was his 
agonizing and hopeless cry when he 
opened it. “Nothing but money,” is now 
the cry of many a man who recently 
thought his fortune was made because 
his profits or wages were immense a 
year ago. This underlying thought, which 
must be gripped and acted upon, has 
been recently enunciated by that clear- 
sighted authority, Mr. John Moody. 
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This New Building, Erected, Occupied and Owned 
by Buckley, Dement & Co., Direct Mail Specialists 


Our Highly Organized Methods and Equip- 
ment Are an Asset for Any Advertiser 


Your Main Problem 


Now Is—SELLING 


A gentle all-day rain is better for crops, although less water 
falls than in a five-minute cloud-burst. 


An ounce or two of food taken four times a day is better 
than ten ounces taken at one meal. 


TIME must be given for assimilation—a law of Nature. 


Too much money is wasted in “cloud-burst” advertising and 
sales effort. 


In times like these the firms who get the most business are 
those whose advertising and sales efforts have been regular 
and often in the past—not those who have “saved” what 
they should have spent and are now making hectic and 
cloud-burst efforts. 


TIME is necessary. Advertising is a wonderful—but not a 
supernatural—selling force! 


Business will be back to normal—in time. When the harvest 
comes, the best business will go to those who have tilled the 
soil in the meantime. 


If you want to get your share of the business at harvest 
time, let us tell you about an idea we have that will not cost 
you too much and will be a great help. 


If you are interested Write or Phone 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Mail Advertising Service 


Selling Campaigns Planned, Printed; Guaranteed Mailing 
Lists Compiled; Addressing and Mailing; Form Letters 


1308 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Monroe 6100 
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Split Credit Wrangles 


By a Slicing Machine Manufacturer 
(Continued from page 514) 


UESTION No. 1: Usually split the 

O credit or commission 50-50 be- 
tween the two participating sales- 
men. 


Question No. 2: If the machine is to be 
shipped into Wisconsin, the Wisconsin 
salesman, through this office, would de- 
termine the rate of commission to be 
paid the Chicago salesman who assisted 
in getting the signed order. Such cases 
are always treated individually. We have 
no fixed policy governing the credit or 
rate of commission but it is always sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. Usually the Wis- 
consin salesman would get one-half to 
two-thirds of the credit or commission. 


Question No. 3: We do not sell terri- 
tories. The control is always in our 
hands. We allow salesmen ninety days’ 
protection upon prospects filed with this 
office. We refer all inquiries immediately 
to the salesmen. If he fails to call or 
get the order within ninety days and 
the order is procured through this office, 
we reserve the right to credit the sale 
as a Company sale with no commission 
to the salesman. Later, should it develop 
that the Boston concern buys at Boston 
through our Boston salesman for pur- 
chases throughout the country, then the 
Boston salesman would receive full credit 
or commission upon machines shipped 
into his territory and not more than 50% 
credit or commission upon machines 
shipped into outside territories con- 
trolled by exclusive representatives of 
this Company. If shipped into open out- 
side territories, we reserve the right to 
give the Boston salesman full credit or 
commission upon such sales. 


Question No. 4: The Louisiana sales- 
man should receive full credit and com- 
mission upon the sale. The Chicago 
salesman should receive full credit upon 
business booked by him, that is, shipped 
into open territory, but if shipped into 
the Louisiana salesman’s territory, a re- 
ciprocal arrangement should be made 
wherever the credit or commission 
should be split 50-50 or upon an other- 
wise satisfactory basis. 


Question No. 5: It would be considered 
Company business and the salesman 
would be so informed when assigned the 
territory. 

Question No. 6: We must play fair 
with him by allowing him full credit and 
commission upon any orders received 
from the open territory that he had 
worked prior to being assigned perma- 
nent outside territory. 


The most important thing our men can 
do this summer is to sell for the dealer 
the goods that he has on his shelves,” 
says one sales manager. He is devoting a 
lot of time to work with the men right out 
in the field. He finds that many dealers 
are still loaded up with his product and 
making little effort to sell it. Perhaps 
that is the reason so many firms are 
reporting dull business. It is worth look- 
ing into at least. 

o 
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Beautiful American Rotagravure 
= Will Tell Your Story « 

Than ~ - 
Words — 


seen 
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O words in the English or any other language 
can tell your story as clearly and as completely as 


a picture can. 


And when you tell it through beautiful AMERICAN | 
ROTAGRAVURE, you picture your product to Baltimoreans in 
an exquisitely vivid, high class way that gets 100% attention by 
reason of its presentation as well as association with photographs 
of Baltimore happenings and Baltimore people in which Balti- 
moreans are intensely interested. 


“T read every Ad in the ROTAGRAVURE Section,” a Sun- 
day AMERICAN reader said very recently, and this but reflects 
the attitude of nearly 100,000 people in Baltimore and suburbs who 
buy the AMERICAN eagerly every Sunday, and emphasizes, at the 
same time, the tremendous pulling power of ROTAGRAVURE. 
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Picture your products to Baltimoreans through 
AMERICAN ROTAGRAVURE! It is a splen- 
did advertising buy at 35c per line flat. 


Full page Ad of U. S. Ship- 
ping Board from Rotagravure 
Section Sunday Baltimore || 
American, June 19th. | 


—— 


THE BALTIMORE NEW 


Evening. Daily And Sunday, 


Che ae 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Dan A. Carroll : ae 4 Lirty J. E. Lats 


Eastern Representative st . Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg., Advertising Manager ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Why Kodak Is 
Increasing Its 
Sales Force 


In an open letter to a disgruntled 
employee who had been laid off 
George Eastman, head of the East- 
man Kodak Company, says: “Right 
now the economical production of goods is most im- 
portant, for not only are the people spending less 
freely, but competition is keen. Other manufactur- 


ers, including foreign manufacturers with low labor 


costs are after our market. To offset this we are in- 
creasing our sales force and increasing our adver- 
tising. But the real test is this: we must manufac- 
ture our goods at a cost that will enable us to sell 
them in competition.” Please note that the Eastman 
Kodak Company believes in gauging its sales activi- 
ties to the need rather than to the inclination. At 
this time the average manufacturer is engaged on 
a frenzy of saving. Sales drop off, so to make things 
better he fires half the salesmen and stops all his ad- 
vertising. Then he breathes easier. He has cut down 
expenses. But what about next year? That is where 
Mr. Eastman proves his mettle. He knows that the 
time to build up a sales organization is when busi- 
ness is slack, so that you will have your machine in 
full swing by the time business becomes good_again. 
He knows that the way to meet a negative condition 
is to offset it with a positive condition. So to in- 
crease sales he simply increases salesmen. To meet 
increased foreign competition he puts forth in- 
creased sales effort. And with it all he increases his 
advertising! Any concern, that has any kind of a 
surplus at all, can find no better place to invest a 
reasonable sum now than in building up a sales or- 
ganization that will be in a position at the first sig- 
nal to swoop down and make a clean up as soon as 


the boom which has been holding business back ~ 


breaks. 
a ; wn 


Edison’s Recipe 
for Making Poor 
Business Better 


While we are on the subject of 
“selling now” we are reminded 
of a remark by Thomas A. Edi- 
son: “I have been through five 
business depressions during my business life. They 
all act alike. The latest one acts exactly like all the 
rest. The men, who, if business fell off 66 per cent 
increased their sales effort 75 per cent, managed to 
pull through as if there was no depression and the 
efforts of such men tend to shorten the periods of 
depression.” Bearing out Mr. Edison’s experience 
we find the Gillette Safety Razor Co., has practically 
earned a full year’s dividend on its stock and has 
paid off $1,400,000 of its bank loans since the first 
of the year. It has sold almost 500,000 of its new 
razors and is 58,000 razors behind in orders. The 
Fuller Brush Company doubled its sales force and 
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EDITORIAL 


is running close to a hundred per cent ahead in or- 
ders this year. The National Cash Register Com- 
pany is another concern which is putting on more 
steam as the grade becomes steeper and successfully 
maintaining its rate of sales increase. Its sales force 
has sold more cash registers during the last six 
months than in any other half year of its history. 
The same is true of any other two-fisted concerns, 
including (if we may brag a bit) The Dartnell Cor- 
poration. Of course, it costs more to get the busi- 
ness under a heavier head of steam, but the in- 
creased volume warrants the higher cost. All indi- 
cations point to a decided stimulus in the fall. Just 
as soon as business begins to look up salesmen are 
going to be in demand. July and August is there- 
fore the time to get your sales force rounded out. 
After Labor Day—the business man’s New Year— 
it may be too late. 
aes RSE, 


Using the Back Door 
To Correct Salesmen’s 
Failings 


It is one thing to handle a 
force of salesmen when the 
wind is fair and the sea is 
calm, but it is quite an- 
other thing to keep them whistling and working 
when the good weather departs and the going gets 
rough. At such times there is a tendency on the 
part of employers to show impatience at lack of im- 
mediate results and allow a tone of dissatisfaction 
to creep into their relatior’s with the men. This tone 
grows more pronounced as the need for orders in- 
creases, until the first thing we know we are say- 
ing in substance: “Other salesmen are getting the 
business and we expect you to get it too.” 


Now, there may be some men on the sales force 
who are laying down and who should know that you 
know it. But there are a great many more men who 
are working harder than ever before, regardless of 
discouragements, regardless of conditions, regard- 
less of hours, in a magnificent fight for normal busi- 
ness. What are these men going to think when they 
receive these nagging letters from the one man 
above all others who they feel sure understands. 
Will they say “He’s right, I must work harder” 
when they know that they have given the very best 
in them? They will like ducks. They are just hu- 
man beings like you and I after all, and they are 
going to say the same thing that you and I would 
say: “Well, if that’s all the credit I get for what I’m 
doing, he can go to pot.” Your organization of 
fighters degenerates over night into a bunch of aim- 
less, discouraged, job-holders. All the fight has been 
taken out of them. 


It cannot be denied the task of waking salesmen 
up and making them realize that they have to go 
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back to 1914 methods is not an easy one. Salesmen 
persist in using blunderbus sales tactics when they 
ought to be using automatics. They have to be 
awakened, not by being told once and letting it go 
at that, but by constantly telling them how other 
salesmen have increased their sales by changing 
their methods to suit changed conditions. The teach- 
ing must be done indirectly. In other words proceed 
by subconscious suggestion rather than criticism 
that might impair morale. To quote A. C. Osborn, 
vice-president in charge of sales for the U. S. Print- 
ing & Lithograph Company: “We use printed bulle- 
tins on all general matters because bulletins are im- 
personal as well as personal and the shoe need only 
be put on by those it fits. Salesmen can be so dis- 
couraged by criticism as to almost lose their effec- 
tiveness, and that is why, when we have criticism to 
offer, we do it in a general way. We have found this 
method to be very effective as proven by our having 
made very few changes in our sales force during the 
past six or seven years.” 


a 

Keeping A minister in a suburb near Chi- 
Stockholders cago is a stockholder in a promi- 
Sold nent company, which for fifteen 


vears has never missed a dividend. 
While the amount of his holdings are not large, 
nevertheless, they provide, as he says, “the jam for 
my bread.” This year the minister will have to eat 
his bread minus the jam for the company passed 
its dividend. Like most people whose knowledge of 
business is limited the minister felt put out to think 
that this company, which for fifteen years, had al- 
ways put jam on his bread should be so inconsider- 
ate as to withhold its check without even so much 
as a word of explanation. The more he thought 
about it, the more agitated he became. In making 
the rounds of his parishioners, who were of a fairly 
well-to-do class, he advertised the way he had been 
treated at every opportunity. One member of the 
church, however, suggested that he write to the 
company and find out why the dividend was passed. 
He felt sure that it was to the best interests of the 
complaining one that such a course had been fol- 
lowed.. The reply to the minister’s note was so con- 
vincing, and so reassuring, that the ecclesiastic un- 
derwent an entire change of mind and is now going 
around among his flock telling them what a far- 
sighted, conservative company he has invested his 
money in. All over the country there are hundreds 
of thousands of small stockholders who are going 
about nursing inward grouches because much hoped 
for dividend checks have not been forthcoming. In 
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a great many instances these stockholders are a 
powerful adjunct to the sales department. If they 
are boosters for the company they will influence 
hosts of friends to insist on getting nothing else but 
the brand of the concern whose stock they hold. But 
if their interest and enthusiasm is allowed to die out 
they will become anything but first aids to the sales 
department. We do not mean that dividends should 
be paid regardless of the financial crisis, but we do 
mean that when it is decided to pass a dividend it is 
well worth the time and expense to make sure that 
each stock holder is “sold” on the idea that such 
action is in his own best interests. 


—— 


How One Jobber 
Is Breaking the 
Buyer’s Strike 


In a certain city there are two 
hardware jobbers. One employs 
over 200 salesmen. The other 
employs eleven. The one with 
the large sales force reports sales far below normal. 
The one with the small sales force reports sales . 
twenty per cent ahead of last year. Both sell the 
hardware trade, and both are fighting for business 
just as hard as they can. Yet one has been success- 
ful and the other has not. Why? Simply because the 
one who has failed to show an increase persists in 
continuing 1920 sales tactics, while the other has 
fitted his sales tactics to changed conditions. At the 
first indication of the slump in buying the sales 
manager of this concern—a man who is considered 
to be one of the live wires among Chicago sales man- 
agers—decided that the old methods had been ren- 
dered obsolete over-night. So he promptly discarded 
them. His salesmen told him the dealers were all 
stocked up with regular items, and wouldn’t buy. 
“Very well,” said he, “we'll dig up something that 
they haven’t got in stock.” So he looked over the 
hardware trade papers for specialties which dealers 
did not ordinarily carry. In one trade paper he saw 
advertised a novelty in the shape of a cream whip- 
per. According to the ad it was selling wonderfully 
well. So the sales manager put the item in stock, 
called in his salesmen and sold them on the idea of 
using the cream whipper as an entering wedge to a 
bigger sale. Instead of asking the dealer what he 
had on the hook today, and being told nothing, th 
salesmen were instructed to go in and talk crear 
whippers from the start. The plan worked like | 
charm. Next week Gilbert Clocks were selected | 
the leader. Then an attractive display of sciss 

“In fact,” says the sales manager, “we are scanr. | 
the pages of the hardware papers as we né | 
scanned them before for specialties which we4 

use in this way.” — 
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A Doctor Who Shattered 
Tradition 


The death of Dr. Wallace Calvin Ab- 
bott on July 4th, 1921, takes away a man 
who possessed to a marked degree the 
rare twin qualities of a professional man 
and a sales builder. As president of The 
Abbott Laboratories, Dr. Abbott has de- 
veloped a business which is one of the 
largest in its field. As founder and guid- 
ing genius of The Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, he built a publication to a 
point where it is a recognized leader in 
its field. As a physician and a man who 
blazed the trail in medical activities, his 
reputation and fame extends from one 
end of the country to the other. 

The Abbott Laboratories were founded 
as a result of Dr. Abbott’s desire to 
serve other doctors. His first business 


came as a result of a small advertise- 
ment in a trade publication—the adver- 
tisement cost twenty-five cents and 
brought in orders totalling about $8.00. 
From this modest start the business has 
grown until it now serves practically 
every druggist and physician, hospital 
and laboratory in this country and many 
foreign countries. The sales policies or- 
iginally laid out and persistently fol- 
lowed were largely responsible for the 
expansion of the business to the present 
point. Readers of “Sales Management” 
will remember that some of these far- 
sighted policies were touched upon by an 
article appearing in the February issue, 
written by an executive of The Abbott 
Laboratories and telling how they handle 
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Intense Cultivation 


It is now possible to economically cover every 
part of your salesmen’s territory by using 


Blum’s “Sales Manager’s Atlas’ 


Carlisle 


ef 
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It enables you to weed out in advance the places that will not pay your 
travelers to cover, thus saving much needless expense and time. The 
ATLAS gives exact distances between towns, their population, principal 
industries, hotels, etc., so that you can control your field force and secure a 
maximum of business at minimum expense. Many of the largest firms find 
our ATLAS indispensable and we shall gladly assist in applying it to your 


by machinery a complicated sales ac- 
counting problem. 

Early policies called for the develop- 
ment of the business by mail until it ar- 
rived at a point where salesmen could be 
profitably employed. Orders came direct 
from doctors the first ten vears. Dr. Ab- 
bott wrote with his own pen the sales 
letters, circulars and material for a 
monthly house-organ which he called, 
“Helpful Hints for the Busy Doctor.” 
This was mailed to every doctor in the 
United States and Canada, and is still 
continued. The plan was to select one 
item as a leader, pushing this persist- 
ently in display space and direct promo- 
tion. This served as an introduction to 
the entire line. Dr. Abbott’s policy al- 
ways was to make one item advertise 
another. New pharmaceutical specialties 
were added rapidly and each carried ad- 
vertising for the other. In this way, the 
sales grew as the line expanded. Gradu- 
ally there came a demand through the 
drug trade. On the strength of this, job- 
bers were willing to be stocked and as 
time passed they became larger buyers 
of the Abbott line. 

The time was now ripe for a sales or- 
ganization. With his usual forcefulness 
and clear vision, Dr. Abbott began to 
employ and train men to call upon phy- 
sicians and the drug trade. From the 
branches and the home office, mén were 
traveled with definitely outlined terri- 
tories. As the sales force grew, each 
state was worked more intensively until 
the entire country was covered. 

As a sales general, Dr. Abbott was an 
inspiration to the men on the road. He 
believed in close, personal contact with 
the salesmen. He visited frequently the 
branch offices, called the salesman by 
groups into conferences through which 
he directed and stimulated their efforts. 
He became intimately acquainted with 
them. As a result, many of the men em- 
ployed by Dr. Abbott ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago, are still with the firm 
and among the topnotchers in sales. 

In 1914 when the war shut off the 
supply of medicinal chemicals from Eu- 
rope, particularly from Germany, The 
Abbott Laboratories were quick to not 
only duplicate, but improve many of the 
best known chemical products, a feat 
considered impossible by most chemists. 
This research work, conducted with the 
approval of Dr. Abbott, has done much 
to enlarge the sales and prestige of The 
Abbott organization. It is now one of the 
largest in the United States. From a 
humble start in a little cottage on the 
present site in the Ravenswood district 


of Chicago, the business gradually ex- 
panded until it required the present large 
plant which is a splendid monument for 
the efforts and ideals of Dr. Wallace 


own individual requirements. 


PRICE COMPLETE 
Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.40 


Linen Paper, $20.00 


h ASK FOR CATALOG F Calvin Abbott. 
€ The lacquer permits markingin any color and erasing without injuring the sur- 
de face of paper. It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 
| Whenever he sees an account or story 
we of an unusually successful retailer a cer- 
ear, BLUM MAP COMP ANY | tain sales manager clips it out and has 
paic Commercial Map Specialists | copies made to send his salesmen. This 
; . plan awakens the salesmen to the possi- 
of ty 7 West 29th Street, New York City | bilities of retailing and helps him con- 
raze Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps srom your local stationer. ‘Price 25c each. | vince the dealers how much more goods 
Full they can sell if they push their business 
as they should. 
SAL : 
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First Annual Chicago Food 

& Household Appliance 
Exposition 

Coliseum, Oct. Ist to Oct. 8th 


Manufacturers! Beginning October Ist and continuing up 
to and including October 8th—eight full days—there will 
be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, the greatest exposition 
that has ever been held in the interests of the housewife. 


This great show will be much more than an assembly of 
bootis and displays. Its aim is to carry the sales idea in- 
finitely farther. It will teach the housewife and the mother 
what to buy, when to buy, and how to buy. 


The expositron will have the co-operation of over 100 prom- 
inent women’s organizations, which will furnish exhibits 
on subjects such as art, literature, domestic science, sanita- 
tion, health. 


New and Fascinating Features 


Kitchens of All Nations 

Juvenile Style Show 

The Lilliputian Cooking School 

The Canning Girls’ Club Contest 

The Model Dining Room 

Housewives’ Marketing Booth 

Cake and Bread-Making Contest 

Art in the Home 

National Pastry Cook and Chefs’ Contest. 
Infant Welfare Work 

The Culinary Art 

How a Great Daily Newspaper Is Made 
Domestic Science Experts 

Daily Demonstrations and Talks 
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If yours is a product of merit, bring it to the attention of the more 
than one hundred thousand Chicago wives and mothers who will 
| attend the Exposition. For particulars write the Food and House- 
{ hold Appliance Exposition, 201 Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES 


Consolidated with DAILY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT OF A. A. C. OF W. 


z 


Office of the President July 11, 1921. 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Advertising Manager & Treas. 


STAR-TELEGRAM 
Fort Worth, Texas 


New York World, 
New York, NY. 


Dear Mr. Chapran: 


I wish to take this opportunity of congratulating 
the World on winning the contest for the best exhibit of 
merchandising surveys at the last meeting of the National 
Association of Newspaper Executives held in Atlanta in June. 


This contest was a truly notable event in com 
piling research work done by the Merchandising Departments 
of newspapers throughout the Country. The fine examples 
submitted constituted most eloquent evidence of the forward 
steps which have been taken by progressive newspapers 
throughout the Land, in their efforte to be of real service 
to advertisers and agencies. It speaks well for the 
World that the judges in this contest, seven in number, - 
five agency men and two newspaper men - awarded first place 
to the New York World. 


With best wishes, I am 
; 
resident, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER 
; ALS: 8 EXECUTIVES. 


ADVERTISERS OF THINGS ELECTRICAL and their Advertising Agents are invited to 
send for copies of the ‘‘Investigation of Trade Conditions Governing the Sale of Electrical 
Appliances’’ that won first place for New York’s First Newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPT. 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago PULITZER BLDG., NEW YORK Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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@ Personal Items % 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
personal items—especially new appointments—as you 
think would be of interest. 


JOHN H. PATTERSON, founder of the 
National Cash Register Company, has 
retired from the presidency of the com- 
pany and will become chairman of the 
board. His son, F. B. PATTERSON has 
been elected president, and J. H. Bar- 
RINGER, vice-president, has been made 
general manager. 


B. B. EVANS has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Standard Scale and 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, and is now 
sales and advertising manager of the 
American Router and Manufacturing 
Company, a newly organized company 
located in Pittsburgh. 


Better Brushes, Inc., Palmer, Mass., 
announces the appointment of J. W. 
GATES as sales manager for New Eng- 
land. Mr. Gates has been in charge of 
their Boston office for the past year. G. 
G. LINDSTROM, until recently in charge 
of the Newark office, has been made 
sales manager in charge of the various 
offices in that territory. 


JOHN W. Day, formerly sales manager 
for The Hayes Pump and Planter Com- 
pany, Galva, Illinois, has become asso- 
ciated with the Wistrand Manufacturing 
Company of Galva, makers of pumps and 
farm equipment, and will have charge 
of marketing their products. 


HARRY QUINN, vice-president of The 
Fairbanks Company and branch mana- 
ger at New Orleans, has resigned effec- 
tive upon the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, and has not announced his plans. 
Mr. Quinn joined The Fairbanks Com- 
pany in 1907, and during his service in- 
creased the sales of that branch from 
one of the lowest on the list to the top 
in 1920. 


W. A. BENTON, for six years with 
Whitehead & Hoag Company of Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed Chicago man- 
ager of The American Art Works, Cosh- 
octon, Ohio. Mr. Benton was formerly 
superintendent of The Pilgrim Specialty 
Company of Malden, Mass., and has just 
recently resigned as superintendent of 
The Cruver Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, to accept his new position. 


R. W. ERIcKSON, for several years 
sales representative in Western Michi- 
gan for the Salada Tea Company of 
Boston, has been made western sales 
manager with headquarters in Chicago. 


Percy S. REDFoRD, until recently sales 
manager of the Monitor Stove Company, 
Cincinnati, is now manager of sales for 
the L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Milwaukee sales managers are plan- 
ning the formation of a sales managers’ 
organization, and to this end a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held on July 21st at 
the office of R. D. WALLSCHLAEGER of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. 
Among those present were: E. W. AL- 
LEN, Ogden Shoe Company; C. J. BEAM- 
SLEY, National Knitting Company; O. A. 
Doe, Evinrude Motor Company; A. T. 
Fisu, A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany; A. E. Hotcomp, Koehring Ma- 
chinery Co.; H. P. Hotz, Jos. Schlitz 
Beverage Company; R. W. KINSEY, 
Reeke-Nash Company; L. C. LANDIS, 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Company; 
lL. P. Lessarp, T. L. Smith Company; 
BENJAMIN C. Mott, Packard Motor 
Company; C. A. NETZHAMMER, North- 
western Furniture Company; G. H. 
TREVIRANUS, Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany; G. C. VAN AMBER, Grennan Cake 
Corporation; and R. D. WALLSCHLAEGER, 
American Sugar Refining Company. 


STANLEY Q. GRADY, general sales and 
advertising manager of the California 
Associated Raisin Company, Fresno, 
California, has been elected president of 
the newly organized advertising club of 
that city. Mr. Grady recently assumed 
charge of “Sun-Maid” distribution and 
within the last six months has organized 
a specialty sales system to supplant the 
iormer brokerage system. 


CHARLES B. SHANKS has been made 
vice-president and sales and advertising 
manager of the Anderson Motor Com- 
pany of Rock Hill, S. C. Mr. Shanks has 
been with the Class Journal Company 
for the past six years, and previously 
was for ten years sales manager of the 
Winton Motor Car Company of Cleve- 
land. 


BEVAN LAWSON, formerly marketing 
manager for E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York, and active in the New York Sales 
Manager’s Club, is now associated with 
the American Institute of Medicine, of 
that city. 


ARTHUR J. PENCE has resigned as 
sales manager of the Copper-Clad Mal- 
leable Range Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
to become associated with ARTHUR J. 
TINKLER, their former advertising man- 
ager, in the manufacture and distribu- 
tion. of “Tink’s Sweetcorn” a new con- 
fection. The new company is known as 
Pence & Tinkler and is located in St. 
Louis. Previous to Mr. Pence’s connec- 
tion with the Copper-Clad concern he 
was sales manager for the Rock Island 
Stove Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 
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We Want to Send 
Complimentary 


This Plan of Ours 


During the last seven years The 
Dartnell Corporation has helped 
over 3,000 different concerns to in- 
crease their sales. So far as we 
know, no other organization has 
had such an opportunity as has 
been offered us to study at close 
range the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising success. 


We have boiled down into a few 
typewritten pages our knowledge 
of the factors that enter in the 
success of a manufacturer who 
sells through the hardware jobber. 
We give facts which we have un- 
covered regarding the cost of sell- 
ing through the jobber and selling 
direct. And above all we make cer- 
tain specific recommendations 
which if carried through will in- 
crease the sales of any manufac- 
turer using this channel if distri- 
bution. 

The plan, we might say frankly, 
involves the use of advertising 
space in the Dartnell magazine for 
hardware jobber’s salesmen. But 
more than anything else it will 
show you how you can increase 
your sales from 10 to 100 per cent, 
and save $2,000 to boot. 


The plan will be sent without cost 
or obligation to any manufacturer 
who writes to us on his business 
stationery, and whose problem is 
to get the jobber to sell his line in- 
stead of merely taking such orders 
as come his way. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Dartnell Building 


1801 Leland Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Edexco Map 
arkers 

Colored Map Pins 

Numbered Map Pins 

Celluloid Tacks 

Map Cord Map Rings 

Glass Beads 

Gummed Symbols 

Signal Flags 

Card Signals 


Edexco Maps 


FYPENDITLIRES World, States 
t WT Ur jUnited States 
ON Territory 
Rags, Edexco Cork Map 
Mount Swinging 
Leaf Fixtures 


Composite Bar Charts 
The Remindograph 
Salesmen’s Control 
Boards 
Stockkeeping Charts 
Production Charts 


Sales Managers 
Who Know 


Keep Graphic Records 
of Every Kind BY 


They KNOW instead of GUESSING TERRITORIES 


what each Branch, Salesman, Ad- 
vertisement or Effort is bringing 
in. THEIR SALESMEN KNOW 


Booklet illustrated in 
colors free on request 


Educational Exhibition Co. 
234 Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


RESULTS 


CALLS 


Acquaintance and 
Business 


The Open Sesame to 


Wiggins book-form cards carry 
an impression of quality and dis- 


Ronald Hall’s New Book 
on Advertising 


It has long been a pet ambition of 
most advertising men to write a book 
about advertising. As a result books are 
a drug on the market, and the book store 
shelves are filled with them. With a 
possible three exceptions they are all 
filled with theory and day dreams as to 
what advertising ought to be, and if 
there is any one thing in this world that 
should be diametrically opposite to what 
people think it ought to be it is adver- 
tising. To these three exceptions will 
have to bé added the Advertising Hand- 
book, by S. Roland Hall, by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. When Hall started 
to write his handbook he got his feet 
right on the ground, and kept them 
there throughout the entire 740 pages. 
In his foreword he admits quite frankly 
that to follow rules in advertising is dan- 
gerous, and that there would have to be 
so many exceptions to every rule that 
the rule would in reality be no rule at 
all. So Hall has undertaken in his book to 
give examples and instances that will 
enable the reader to form sounder judg- 
ments, and think along straighter ad- 
vertising lines. 


Some of the subjects to which chapters 
have been devoted are: “Marketing Cam- 
paigns,” “The Advertising Agency and 
Its Work,” “Package Advertising,” “The 
Writing of ‘Good Copy,” “Manuscript 
Editing and Proof Reading,” “Advertis- 


Edexco Charting what their standing is and bring in ing the Large Retail Store,” “Letters 
ei! — MORE SALES as a result. and Follow-up Systems,” “Laws Affect- 
Letter Sheet Size i Write Now for : GRAPHIC ing Advertising,” and a number of chap- 
on egg — Trial Outfit of Supplies $1 CHARTS ters each taking up separately the va- 

: bia Containing 100 map pins and other “pe Saas + ici : 
ow marking devices, sales maps, chart- FOR’REPORTS, rious approved advertising mediums such 
Pochet Size ing papers, curve cards, EDEXCO as newspapers, magazines, farm publi- 
Colored Crayons Map Mount, 2 catalogs—GRAPHIC cations, trade-publications, religious pub- 

RECORD SUPPLIES and ME- per : Bag nll 

Sasticen avin CHANICAL GRAPHS. lications, street car advertising, out-door 

EDEXCO advertising, moving picture advertising, 

——— Meshantask O fea? WATCHING specialties, etc. It is a real handbook 

i ecnanica rapns Se. ssietcainaal and well worth a place in any sales 
“—* Bar Make It Easy to Show Results Daily SALESMENS P ’ 


manager’s library. 


In a recent meeting of salesmen the 
returned goods evil was discussed. The 
salesman who had the least trouble with 
this problem said that too many sales- 
men talk about the guarantee so much, 
and make so many promises to “take 
up” or “buy back” unsold goods that the 
goods are only half sold. 


“Last week the writer took it upon 
himself to put to our salesmen the ques- 
tion of continuing the weekly Sales Bul- 
letins. Several apprecitive replies have 


tinction. come in, and, personally, I regard the 

Handy leather case fits vest bulletins of real- value to any salesman 
pocket. Cards detach with a who will actually read them. Last week’s, 
smooth, clean edge—not perfo- 


for instance, is one so full of sound logic, 
that it is worth the cost of a year’s 
subscription to your service. Any order 
taker who can be induced to read that 
issue from cover to cover and concen- 
trate himself upon the importance of 
knowing his prospect and his line, will 
soon get to be a real salesman.” C. C. 
Gilles, Sales Mgr., J. W. Graf & Co. 
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rated. Tissue between cards can 
be used for memoranda. Ask for 
tab of specimens. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Book-Form Cards 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Established 1857 
1100S. Wabash Ave. 1228S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 


Printing Products Corporation 


Successor to the Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 
Engravers - 


Artists : Electrotypers 


_ Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
: and Publication Printing for 
————— iia more than thirty years! 


Day and Night Service 


One of the largest and most completely equipped 
printing plants in the United States 


A Printer Is as Good as 
His Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest and 
most efficient time-saving machinery— 
Linotypes, Monotypes, Color and Ro- 
tary Presses, Type-casting Machines, 
and complete facilities for Binding and 
Mailing. 

Our Organization is composed of men 
and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough 
to realize that your interests are as 
important as their pocketbooks. That 
guarantees Quality! 


Our Plant is in operation day and night 
twelve months a year —constantly 
turning out work for firms all over 
the United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facilities 
and the efficiency of our management 
enable us to take advantage of every 
possible turn of the market and figure 
closely on materials. That guarantees 
a Fair Price! 


Thus, we are right on Quality, Delivery 
and Price! 


In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining catalogue compilers, 
advertising assistance, editors, copy writers and everything else necessary to the 
promotion, preparation, printing and mailing of your catalogue or publication. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Successor to the Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 
Catalogue and Publication 


Printers 
ENGRAVERS ARTISTS ELECTROTYPERS 
Telephone Wabash 3381 Polk and La Salle Streets, 
Local and Long Distance CHICAGO 


mmaenen 
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The Coupon Will Put You in 
touch with a Good Salesman 


Good Salesmen are yours to command—and 
when we say GOOD we mean it. For the past four- 
teen years we have been supplying America’s leading 


May we help you? If you need one good 
Salesman, ten or twenty, there is no doubt but that we 
can. And here is the reason: The men who have enrolled 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers with Salesmen—not as 
an Employment Agency, but as an Educational Institu- 
tion that specializes in training men for positions as City 
and Traveling Salesmen and in rendering a definite 


and FREE SERVICE to Employers in securing 


Salesmen. 


with us have proven they are ambitious and progressive. 
Many of them have had Selling experience—the others 
have been well trained in the Fundamentals of Scientific 
Salesmanship. They are all clean-cut fellows ranging in 
age from 18 to 60, and every one of them is selling or 
anxious to get out and sell. 


Send for a Sample 
Copy of Salesology 


If you haven't seen a copy of Salesology then 
you have missed a treat. It is, without a doubt, 
the livest, peppiest little publication in the class 
field. Already several thousand endorsements 
of the highest type are in our files and we are 
proud of them. 


Send for a sample copy. Give yourself a 
treat. Spend an hour with this remarkable pub- 
lication. Then, if you want more, it will only 
cost you one dollar a year. 


Hundreds of concerns are subscribing for 
bulk lots to distnbute to their salesmen. So 
there must be something to it. 


No Cost or Obligation 


No matter what your requirements are, we are in a position to take 
care of you. We have listed with us Salesmen of all types and nationalities, 
experienced and inexperienced. They have had practical experience in all lines 
of business and have added to their previous qualifications a thorough knowledge 
of Scientific Salesmanship. 


In accepting this Service you do not obligate yourself to employ those 
we recommend to you. We refer to you. only those whom we consider are 
especially qualified to sell your line, and, if you so designate, will recommend 
only those who have had practical experience. There is ABSOLUTELY 
NO CHARGE—ceither to you or to our Members. 


Many N. S. T. A. Members today are “star” producers for leading 


Wholesalers and Jobbers—and we have just as good men to refer to you as we 
have had in the past. They enrolled with us to better themselves—and you will 
find no keener Salesmen no matter where you look for them. AND THEY 
KNOW HOW TO SELL. 


‘Just fill in and mail the Coupon above 
or write us in confidence 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
No. 53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illl., U. S. A. 
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Government to Survey Farm Market 
Special Washington Correspondence 


At this time there are so many misunderstandings about the status of the farmer as a buyer 
it will be helpful indeed to have some official data on the subject compiled by such an unbiased 
investigator as Uncle Sam. “Sales Management” has long contended that the Federal govern- 
ment could contribute greatly to the business prosperity of the country by making unbiased 
investigations of this kind, thus providing sellers with facts upon which to base successful 
sales activities. We hope that the government will not stop with this initial survey. 


NCLE Sam is going to try his 
hand at the most intensive form 


of market study under conditions 
closely approximating those of the aver- 
age private census of a consuming field. 
The resulting disclosures will, as sales 
“tips,” have significance for not a few 
sales executives. More to the point of 
general application, though, is the cir- 
cumstance that the working plan that 
has been evolved for this “study” is a 
model and many of its features are 
worth copying. 

“A Study of the Cost and Utilization 
of Power on Farms In the Winter Wheat 
Belt,” the official designation of the new 
enterprise, does not have the ring of a 
commercial market survey. The parallel 
is here, however, for the plan contem- 
plates a canvass, during the autumn of 
1921, of the farms in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska where farm tractors are 
owned. Merely the expedient of select- 
ing for scrutiny the farms where power 
farming, so called, has succeeded the 
more primitive forms of agriculture is, 
when you come to think of it, a clever 
method of hand picking to secure pro- 
pressive prospects. It is, nevertheless, 
the Federal formula for gathering at 
first hand precisely the class of infor- 
mation that the sales manager covets 
that holds the biggest germ of sugges- 
tion. 


Farm to Farm Investigation 


Six trained investigators are to take 
the field under the direction of a direc- 
tor who has conducted a number of the 
territorial surveys to which Uncle Sam 
now leans. The ambition is to have them 
complete the outside work in two months 
and then devote an equal time to tabu- 
lating and interpreting the data obtained. 
The approved procedure is for the of- 
ficial seeker after facts to visit a desig- 
nated farm and ask the farmer if he can 
spare half an hour to answer a few ques- 
tions for the common good. In reality 
an hour and a half would be a better 
estimate of the time required, but that 
is a detail. 

It is the blank form or questionnaire 
which the surveyor of farm equipment 
and practice pulls on the obliging farm- 
er that is calculated to amaze by its 
comprehensiveness the sales manager 
who has been accustomed to limiting his 
expressions of curiosity to the space on 
a postal card. There are hundreds of 
items on the governmental quiz, includ- 
ing a number that involve individual ex- 
pressions of opinion rather than mere 
chronicle of practice or possessions. In 
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all instances, though, the plan presup- 
poses oral replies by the farmers, with 
the notations made by the canvasser. 
Uncle Sam has learned by experience 
that the number of persons who will re- 
spond by mail to a request to fill out 
questionnaires is cut down sadly, if the 
questionnaire is voluminous, as it needs 
must be in the present instance. 

According to the prescription to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining this cross-sectional 
view of the trend of American farming, 
each agriculturalist that is put on rec- 
ord will be asked, first of all, the size of 
his farm, the number of acres owned, 
the number of acres rented and the acre- 
age under cultivation. Then will follow 
queries as to the crops raised and the 
amount of help hired. After that come 
questions as to the make of tractor 
owned, when purchased, the total cost 
with extra equipment (please note, Mr. 
Sales Manager) feelers as to the number 
and cost of repair parts purchased. 

Finally, after data has been marshaled 
as to the crops, acreage, etc., “before 
and after” the introduction of power 
farming, the farmer will be led to a 
heart-to-heart expression as to whether 
his tractor has been a profitable invest- 
ment, whether he intends to purchase an- 
other, etc. It is suspected that some of 
the well-intentioned fact hounds that 
conduct private market surveys might 
with advantage take a leaf from Uncle 
Sam’s book as regard the determination 
to obtain a frank, uncolored registra- 
tion of consumer sentiment. 


Farm Power the Subject 


It goes without saying that most of 
the men who have anything to do with 
this survey, being enthusiastic on pro- 
gressive farming, would prefer that farm 
power should find justification at the 
hands of the actual users. But there will 
be no effort to let the wish be father 
to the thought. In deadly parallel on the 
schedule of questions to be fired at each 
farmer, are leads designed to bring out 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the tractor. If the farmer in- 
dicates that by the use of power he gets 
through more work in a given time he 
will be asked in the next breath to tell 
of the time lost by breakage of machines. 
The value of “emergency availability” 
will be balanced against the cost of. in- 
competent operation, and the saving of 
man labor will be set over against lack 
of service and repairs. Incidentally, and 
just as the private market surveyor 
takes the scent of competition, will this 
farm-to-farm survey get a lead on the 
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future of the tractor by ascertaining 
the effect of power farming upon the 
participation of horses in farm routine. 
The survey will take account of whether 
there are as many horses on the farms 
as in the days before the advent of the 
tractor and how the expense of tractor 
operation is offset by the saving in horse 
feed. 

Since there is to be a lengthy series 
of these market surveys, the current ven- 
ture on the part of Uncle Sam would be 
interesting enough if it were sheer ex- 
periment. In reality, though, the firm at 
Washington is not “feeling its way.” 
The present routine may be accepted as 
seasoned, because it embodies the les- 
sons learned in an initial undertaking of 
this kind. Last autumn, three government 
bureaus devoted to farm management, 
rural engineering, etc., joined forces to 
take stock of conditions on farms in the 
corn belt (Ohio, Indiana and Illinois) 
where tractors are owned. The result of 
that first attempt,—rich in inspiration 
for all those who sell to farmers—will be 
available in a special bulletin which is 
now on the press of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Big Help to Sales Managers 


Lessons learned in that pioneer sur- 
vey, and which have influenced the pro- 
gram of the forthcoming one, may be 
translated to the sphere of the everyday 
sales manager. It was ascertained, for 
one thing, that it is valueless to seek a 
verdict on mechanical equipment, such 
as farm machinery, unless such equip- 
ment has been owned by each individual 
who reports, at least one year and has 
been in use through one full season. An 
equally interesting discovery is that it is 
of moment to go behind a reported sav- 
ing of labor and determine whether the 
economy offers its greatest boon in an 
ability to dispense with a proportion of 
the human help previously employed or 
in an opportunity to produce more or 
multiply the net income with the regular 
quota of labor. In short, Uncle Sam’s 
idea of a study of practice and com- 
modity consumption is one that reaches 
not merely from cause to present effect 
but goes on to probable ultimate sequel. 

“Jobber’s salesmen are using specialty 
methods,” says one sales manager. He 
finds that the jobber’s salesmen are hav- 
ing to do some real selling this year, and 
that they are pushing specialties as 
never before. The old time jobber’s sales- 
man who copied down the items on the 
want book seems to be a thing of the 
past. 
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Built Sales For One Factory to 


Four in Five Years 
Sales &xecutive With Record 
Now Seeks New Opportunity 

Five years ago the advertiser became 
Sales Manager for a household specialty 
manufacturer and for the past three years 
has been General Manager. Five years ago 
we did a business of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars.. We now do an annual busi- 
ness of millions. Five years ago we had 
one factory. Now we have four. We carry 
on extensive national advertising campaigns 
and travel our salesmen over the entire 
United States. 

During the present depression we have 
made a net profit of 15% on investment. 
This is unusually good as the business we 
are engaged in is a highly competitive one. 

For fair and logical reasons, which will 
be explained to those interested, I have de- 
cided to seek another connection. 

I am a competent General Manager for 
a nongtechnical maufacturing concern; a 
wide-awake sales manager and an experi- 
enced advertising man. I know the prob- 
lems of aanufacturing, distributing, selling 
and advertising. Some concerns need a man 
with experience of that kind and I can 
bring it. 

Is that concern yours? Any point in the 
United States suits me if mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made. A busi- 
ness that is going back but has the neces- 
sary elements for successful development 
will interest me most. I might invest in 
the business if it looked attractive after 
being with it for a time. 


Address Box 830 


SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted— 
A Sales Manager 


Here is a real opening. It of- 
fers five figure earning possi- 
bilities together with the ad- 
vantages of a permanent con- 
nection with one of the most 
substantial manufacturing in- 
dustries in its field. The mer- 
chandise is sold in connection 
with service. Possibilities are 
tremendous and past and 
present records, while very 
large, represent simply an in- 
dex to what organized effort, 
such as is now contemplated, 
can produce. The man who is 
to occupy this chair must be 
able to demonstrate his own 
ability to sell before he enters 
on the work of directing other 
men. He must be willing to 
thoroly prepare himself for 
the position as a life work. In 
writing, outline your qualifica- 
tions and experience fully, to 
insure consideration. In confi- 
dence, of course. 
BOX No. 834 


Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Binders For 


Sales -(Management 
$1.25 POSTPAID 
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Trade-Mark and Good- Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 


infringements, etc. 


If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 


Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, ror Leland Ave., Chicago. 


New Trade-Mark Registration Act May 
Complicate Good-Will Protection 
Rochester, N. Y.—-Would it not be wise for sales 
interests that are in possession of long-estab- 
lished, well-known trade-marks to protest against 
the latitude of the new trade-mark registration 
law which has opened the way for a great many 
registrations of marks that would never have been 
aecepted under former laws? We feel that the 
promiscuous use of the legend ‘Registered U. S. 
Patent Office’ on all sorts of trade-marks, with- 
out any qualifying phrase to indicate under which 
law registration has been made, is bound to bring 

about confusion and controversy. M. 

You are by no means alon® in your 
feeling that the new concessions in the 
issuance of trade-mark registration cer- 
tificates, designed to enable the holders 
to conform to the requirements of regis- 
tration abroad, are of doubtful pro- 
priety. How much weight would be car- 
ried by a protest at this juncture is, 
however, a matter of conjecture. If it 
can be shown, in due course, that the new 
law gives plausibility to unfounded 
claims of trade-mark rights or provides 
a loophole for deceptive advertising 
there will be excellent ground for a plea 
for repeal. In the meantime, the leniency 
of the new law unquestionably compli- 
cates the safeguarding of good-will and 
should impel possessors of good-will to 
meunt double guard. 

Standardization In Industry No Menace 
To Good-Will 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Will not the crusade for 
industrial standardization which has been launched 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover be liable to 
jeopardize the established good-will of old-estab- 
lished houses?-—‘*Anxious.” 

The plans in encouragement of stan- 
dardization, so far outlined would seem 
to contain no threat to vested good-will. 
The movement aims at the elimination 
of odd sizes, superfluous models, slow- 
moving designs and the other variations 
of stock that are a drag upon commerce 
but it does not for a moment contemplate 
submergence of the identity of makers. 
The good-will of a quality line would 
presumably survive unimpaired even 
though the style range or pattern selec- 
tion of the line was narrowed somewhat. 
Quality and service, the twin foundation 
of good-will, would remain unaffected. 


New Trade-Mark Law Far from 
Realization 

La Jolla, Cal.—Can you give me particulars re- 
eard ng the “new” trade-mark law which, ac- 
cording to fragmentary information in the news- 
papers, has been drafted for introduction in Con- 
zress?—H. M. S. 

Trade-mark attorneys in the American 
Bar Association, irritated by the contra- 
dictions of the present trade-mark laws 
brought about the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to draft a new trade- 
mark law intended to supplant the Act 
of 1905 and the Act of 1920. The tenta- 
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tive draft of a bill prepared by this com- 
mittee is ready for submission to the full 
membership of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. There will be lively discussion 
and probably many changes will be made 
in the text. When the new bill has the 
O. K. of the Bar Association it will be 
introduced in Congress. But, not to be 
pessimistic, a knowledge of the delibera- 
tion with which Congress moves in such 
matters, impels the prophecy that it will 
be years ere the millenium of the perfect 
trade-mark law is attained. This does 
not belittle the excellence of many of 
the new features of good-will protection 
which the contemplated law provides— 
the composite work of a number of good- 
will specialists. 

Effect of Tax Revision Upon Good-Will 

Wilmington, Del. To what extent will the 
status of good-will in business be affected by the 
forthcoming revision of the internal revenue 
taxes?—B. L. 

If the excess profits tax is repealed, 
as seems a foregone conclusion, the gov- 
ernment will cease, for the future, to 
pester taxpayers who would like to place 
arbitrary valuations upon good-will. The 
excess-profits tax being the only one 
which takes into account “capital in- 
vested” (and consequently must make no 
allowance for “good-will”) it would seem 
that tax revision would put an end to the 
government’s grudging acknowledgment 
of good-will value. Years will be re- 
quired, however, for the Treasury De- 
partment to settle, incident to its audit 
of 1918, 1919 and 1920 tax payments, the 
heritage of controversial questions in- 
volving good-will value. 


“Territorial Rights” in Good-Will 

Muskogee, Okla.—-Are we correctly informed 
that our good-will in a brand survives in our re- 
gional sales territory even though another concern 
in another part of the country began to use the 
same trade name, in its community, as early or 
earlier than our adoption, and on the strength of 
that now seeks to invade our market?—D. & R. 

The principle in which you find re- 
assurance was established by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
“Tea Rose” and United Drug Co. cases. 
However, this does not dispose of all 
angles of the subject. Specialists on 
good-will protection are waiting anxious- 
ly to hear what the court of last resort 
will say as to “territorial rights” in a 
case where one local user not only em- 
ployed a brand in restricted area before 
the appearance of its counterpart but 
took the precaution to register it as a 
trade-mark. In the precedents thus far 
established there was no Federal trade- 
mark registration ere the other fellow 
laid the foundation of “territorial 
rights.” 
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A few of the many promi- 
nent firms successfully using 
Hotel Credit Letters: 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., 
COMPANY 
Chicago 
The continued use by us of your 
Hotel Credit Letters for our travel- 
ing representatives is the best 
recommendation we can give’ them. 


William Wrigley, Jr., Company. 


LAMB & COMPANY 
Chicago 
Your system fills a long-felt want 
for traveling men. It regulates 
their drawing on the firm, keeps 
them supplied with funds and pro- 
vides a check on their expenses. 
Our men have used it with success 
several years. 
L. G. Wolf, Secretary. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
COMPANY 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Our salesmen cover the entire 
United States and in having your 
Hotel Credit Letters they are not 
delayed when not receiving their 
check on the day they expect it. 
By drawing a draft on us which the 
hotels cash they avoid losing time. 

C. R. Walker, 
Gencral Sales Manager 
TRUSSED CONCRETE 
STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


We have used your letters for 
ten years and they have given us 
satisfaction in every respect, as 
they enable our men to secure funds 
at the various hotels. We recom- 
mend the system as a very con- 
venient way for business houses to 
finance their traveling men. 

E. W. McDonald, 
Comip. 
THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES 
San Francisco 

All our representatives use Hotel 
Credit Letters and speak in the 
highest praise of the advantages 
received by being in a position to 


HE following dialogue 

may take place _ be- 
tween the traveling repre- 
sentative and Sales Mana- 
ger of your Company just 
as it has many others — 
not in the same words—but 
in substance. 


Sales Manager: “Do you mean 
to say that with our rating AAl 
you experience trouble having 
our checks cashed at Hotels?” 


Salesman: “Yes, I mean just 
that! I felt about it as you do 
until I saw it from the hotel 
man’s standpoint.” 


Sales Manager: “Well, what is 
the Hotel’s standpoint, as you 
put it?” 


Salesman: “I presented a $100 
check to the Commercial Hotel 
and this is what the Credit Man- 
ager said: 


Why the 
Sales Manager 
Decided to use 
Travelers’ 
Hotel Credit 
Letters 


The corporation whose name is 
on this check has a high com- 
mercial rating, but I do not know 
the signature of the officers who 
signed it, nor do I know yours. 
We are willing to wire your 
company at your expense, ask- 
ing for the date, amount and 
number of check issued to you; 
and if they give the right fig- 
ures we will cash it. 


Why does a business house such 
as yours place its representatives 
in so embarrassing a position? 
You may get Identification Let- 
ters, bought for a mere bagatelle 
from a corperation that protects 
hotels against loss. They would 
enable you to have your com- 
pany’s checks, your personal 
checks or your drafts on your 
company cashed cheerfully at 
all first-class hotels?’ ” 


Sales Manager: “You and the 
rest of our men will be supplied 
with Hotel Credit Letters from 
now on.” 


Our 1921 ‘‘Traveler’s Hotel Guide,’’ just off the press, showing 
the latest quoted minimum hotel rates, population of cities and 
explanation of our system will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


Hotel Credit Letter Co. 


EDGAR A. WALZ, President 


present your Letters to hotels or 
banks, and have their drafts on us 


cashed. 
R. R. Ohea, 
Secretary. 


ating. ieee, ile 


505 Fifth Avenue 3 


New York City 
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HOTEL TULLER 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT - 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Old Colony | Cafe, a la Carte 
Club, Detroit Noonday Lunch 
Main Floor 75c 


Detroit Auto- Dinner $1.50 


mobile Club Cafeteria 
Main Floor Ground Floor 
Detroit Trans- Men’s Grille 
portation Club Ground Floor 
anar ig Barber Shop 
Motion Picture Ground Floor 
Exhibitors Tailor Shop 
Association Call Operator 


600 Rooms — $2.50 up — Single 
600 Baths — $4.50 up — Double 


2 Floors of Agents’ Sample Rooms 
$5.00 per day 


Jse our motor lists and statistical data 


service on 
eveles for 


automobiles, trucks and motor- 
analysis of your distribution pos- 
sibilities and for direct advertising. 

Lists are arranged by towns and counties 
and by individual makes when desired. Also 
complete lists of supply dealers, varaves. 
auto dealers, Ford dealers, storage battery 
stations, ete. 

Get a copy of our new booklet with fir- 
ures by states and other valuable informa- 
tion. Free. Write for it. 


MOTOR LIST COMPANY 


Martin Tuttle, Pres. 
1038 Granp Ave. Des Moines, Iowa 
Branches 
Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia Newark 


4} The movie screen works for 
you when every other medium 
has closed down for the night. 


+ Learn more about it from our 


free booklet, 
m= Eye.” 


“In The Public 


STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 


209 W. 48* St. 


Cian! New York 
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| Hotel Gossip 


Plans are being laid for a new $1,000,- 
000 eleven story, two hundred room hotel 


at Beaumont, Texas. 


The state law makers of Nebraska 
have passed legislation requiring hotel 
proprietors to post their rates in all ho- 
tel bed rooms. The legislature of North 
Dakota has also passed a law prohibit- 
ing smoking in public dining rooms, res- 
taurants and cafes. 


The Shirley Hotel of Denver has pur- 
chased the Savoy Hotel of that city. 
Both hotels will hereafter be operated 
under the same management. The pur- 
chase, it is said, will make the Shirley 
the largest hotel between Kansas City 
and San Francisco. 


The Hotel Martinique of New York 
has had its identity restored. When L. 
M. Boomer of the McAlpin Hotel took 
over the Martinique a year or so ago he 
decided that since it adjoined the Mc- 
Alpin it might appropriately be called 
the Annex. The name “Annex” was con- 
fusing however and glid not do justice to 
the Martinique which is popular with a 
great many sales executives visiting 
New York. As a result, Mr. Boomer has 
decided that the original name was bet- 
ter known and the Annex will hereafter 
be known as the Martinique. 

Facts showing how one hotel was pre- 
vented from providing for increased pat- 
ronage have just come out in a recent 
report in which Thos. D. Green, presi- 
dent of the Hotel Association of New 
York was awarded $657,229 in connection 
with the failure of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to erect a 325 room hotel in De- 
troit adjoining the Woodward Hotel in 
keeping with a contract. 

In the early part of 1916 the Hotel 
Woodward Company, of which Mr. Green 
is president and sole stockholder, entered 
into negotiations to the end that there 
should be erected a complete hotel of six- 
teen stories just south of the present 
Woodward structure, on Broadway, the 
Ford company to retain the ground floor 
and part of the second and third floors 
for offices. 

One year later, when the property had 
been purchased and arrangements made 
with the tenants to vacate the premises, 
when plans had been drawn at an ex- 
pense of about forty thousand dollars, 
the Ford Motor Company broke their 
contract. Mr. Green brought suit for 
$600,000, and after passing through all 
lower courts a decision in Mr. Green’s 
favor was handed down by the Supreme 
Court. 

Early in June payment of the money 
by the Ford people being delayed, the 
property on which the hotel was to be 
built, now occupied by the Ford people 
was advertised for sale by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Marshal, July 20 being the date 
fixed for the sale of the property. 


~ 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 


TARIFF 
75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 
-“ Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3 .50 for two 


200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4 00 for two 


Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


Letters to Salesmen 
Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month's tnal 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions 


nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


fur- 


Handy Expense Books 
For Traveling Saleomen 


mre time and —* d book - 
pliminate eal carrying 
forward and -F4 the possibility of error. 
For weekly accoun*s 

100—$ 3.00 as paid 

500— 13.75 f. o. b. Richmond 
1000— _ 0 “ 7 


GARRETT & MASSIE. Inc., Publishers 
P.O. fa 1887-D, ey Va. 


Direct-CMail Advertising 


Is a practical business meprsine dev 

DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISING 
Tells how to reduce Selling Costs by using 
MAIL either alone or with Salesmen. 
Circulars, Booklets, 
E~ used in the selling campaigns of 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th Street, New York. 


‘oted exclusively to 
and SELLING. 


Cniticises Letters, 
House Magazines bay ny omy thy ac- 


copy 25c—one year ui pen] $2. 00. 
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Letting Your Customers in On 
the Profits 


How Frank Davis Raised $150,000 


6k attempt, apparently success- 
ful, of Frank E. Davis to float a 
stock issue by selling it direct to 
his customers is causing a good deal of 
talk along Broad Street. Conservative 
brokers sniff at the idea. To think of 
sending out twenty-five thousand circu- 
lars and selling $150,000 worth of stock! 
Why the idea is preposterous. 

But Davis has built up the largest mail 
order fish selling business in the world 
by doing the impossible. When he con- 
ceived the plan of selling occasional pails 
of fish to inland buyers the old heads on 
Gloucester’s piers wagged dolefully. It 
couldn’t be done. But Davis did it, and 
for thirty-six years he has always paid 
a dividend. His little shanty tucked away 
in one of the by-paths that amble 
through the wharves of Gloucester has 
grown into a magnificent concrete build- 
ing. In fact the business has developed 
so fast, that now for the first time, Mr. 
Davis has to go outside of the business 
for funds. It is not surprising that in 
securing the additional money needed 
that he should. use the same straight- 
from-the-shoulder methods that he used 
to build up his business. 


The manner in which Davis went after 
this money may be interesting to readers 
of “Sales Management.” The basis of 
his campaign is the good-will he enjoys 
through years of consistent advertising, 
not only through the mails, but in mag- 
azines of national influence. There is 
hardly a house-wife in the country who 
does not know about Davis and his fish. 
Thousands and thousands of inland buy- 
ers have tried his fish, and know Davis 
as being an honest man. Davis, with 
characteristic skill, has capitalized this 
reputation. Unlike the promoter of fake 
oil stocks he has refrained from paint- 
ing any glowing pictures of fortunes 
made in the fish business. There is a de- 
cided tone of restraint to his whole ap- 
peal. The circular is illustrated in a dig- 
nified way with illustrations of his plant, 
himself and his products, and _ illustra- 
tions are also used to emphasize the ad- 
vertising that has been used. Answer- 
ing the question, does advertising pay; 
the statement says: 

“If this advertising had done no more 
than cause the sales of the company to 
increase year after year, it would have 
been a justifiable expense. Equally: im- 
portant to the stability and future pros- 
perity of the company is the asset of 
good will which has been created. Ac- 
curately speaking this good will cannot 
be measured in dollars—it stands as a 
bulwark against depression—it is the 
keystone of the continued success of the 
business.” 

Pivotal points in the Davis selling plan 
that are worthy of special mention are: 
the amount of stock was limited to three 
shares to each of the first 150 customers 
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who requested it. No more or no less 
was sold to any one customer. The stock 
was of preferred issue, carried a seven 
per cent rate, and sold at par. As a spe- 
cial inducement a special discount of five 
per cent was allowed on all purchases 
from the company by the stock holder. 

In the face of this added inducement 
the security salesman will say: “We 
could sell that stock for Davis at a much 
lower cost than that.” And he probably 
could. But Davis is thinking farther 
ahead than the cost of floating the stock. 
He knows only too well that a customer 
who is a stock holder in his business is 


going to go out of his way in boosting 
it every chance he gets. He will not 
only buy all his own requirements from 
Davis but he will see to it that his 
friends do the same thing. He will keep 
after his friends to have their friends 
buy their fish from Gloucester. And 
many of them will. So that by the time 
the issue is retired it is. quite reasonable 
to suppose that the added business re- 
sulting from this army of customer- 
stockholders will more than cover the 
cost of floating the issue, and leave a 
good speck to go toward defraying the 
dividends. That’s what you can do when 
you sell something that enjoys a na- 
tional reputation. 


“Of all the sales literature that has 
come to my attention I think the Dart- 
nell publications are the most valuable.” 
Donald A. Rand, Sales Manager, John- 
son-Appleby Co. 


Chicago's Wonderful New Hotel 


Ideal for Conventions 


Magnificently located on the quiet shore 
of Lake Michigan, yet within a few min- 
utes’ walk or ride of Chicago’s great busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre districts, THE 
DRAKE is unrivalled for gatherings, great 
or small. Its location and suberb equip- 
meet assure the business, social and recre- 
ational success of any convention. If 
ladies are in the party, these advantages 
are doubly important. 


(The 


Since the opening of THE DRAKE 
January 1, 1921, more than fifty organiza- 
tions (the majority of a national signi- 
ficance) have held their conventions there. 


Plan your next convention and 
make your appointments in 
Chicago at THE DRAKE. Re- 
quests for detailed information 
are welcomed. 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 


WA 


CHICAGO 


THE DRAKE is under the direction of The Drake Hotel Company, 
owners of THE BLACKSTONE. (Six minutes distant by taxicab.) 
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SELLING FOLLIES 


OF 1921 
By Ed Shanks 


In driving home his selling talk, a 
soap salesman flashes a $100 bill stating 
that he will give it to the buyer if he 
can cite one good reason why his prod- 
uct cannot be used to advantage. What 
we want to know is how he gets the 
hundred dollar bills! 


In the “far east” of the United States, 
mention of business conditions brings 
forth the reply: “Why speak disrespect- 
fully of the day?” A Chicago advertis- 
ing concern comes out with a card on 
which is printed in lare type; “HOW DO 
YOU FIND BUSINESS?” Below, in 
smaller type: “By going after it.” 


The sales manager of a food specialty 
house of national repute recently had oc- 
casion to write a long letter to the en- 
tire sales force explaining that, demand 
or no demand, the house fully expected 
to continue in business indefinitely and 
it was up to the salesmen to SELL. 
There were two climaxes. The one in 
the postscript was this: “Dictated but 
not red!” 


Pratt & Lambert’s Weather Forecast 

Strong trade winds sweeping the coun- 
try. P. & L. dealer area greatly affected. 
Velocity increasing in outlying sections. 
Prevailing temperature “61”. No imme- 
diate change in conditions apparent. 


A Chattanooga sales manager says 
that selling two buyers in the same 
house at the same time is like possess- 
ing a carbuncle and a Waterbury watch 
all “at once.” 


M. A. Fountain recently has been ap- 
pointed Chicago manager for the Conklin 
Fountain Pen concern. This is really a 
personal item which belongs in another 
column. But now that the printer has 
slipped it in here we might remark that 
since the year 1901 chief editors have 
barred all fountain pen puns. 


The sales manager of a farm imple- 
ment house says a mule makes no prog- 
ress while kicking—neither does a sales- 
man. ; 


Even a shoe salesman should not be- 
come too fond of short vamps! 


“We feel that you deserve compliment- 
ing on your many good, practical ideas 
you are sending out with your service, 
and we are very well satified, indeed.” 
C. B. Robinson, The J. B. Ford Company. 
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Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 


: rs ing Ai d 1300 Jackson Biva. 


CHICAGO 
* SALES MANAGEMENT 


~ Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Competent Sales and Advertising 
Manager desires position. Writer of hu- 
man interest copy. Agency and national 
advertising experience. As assistant sales 
manager directed force of 85 travelers 
on highly competitive line. Salary now 
$5400. Employers say I possess unus- 
ual initiative. Keady to make immediate 
change. Employed in Middle West. Can 
arrange interview at your convenience. 
Address 837, Sales Management. 


Wanted—by competent sales executive 
permanent connection with good concern. 
Eight years’ experience in cement busi- 
ness. Box 833, Sales Management. 


Your New York Sales Problem will in- 
terest me. I want active work taking me 
outside and making it necessary to meet 
buyers face to face. Am under forty, 
married and now employed as sales man- 
ager by manufacturer of iron and steel 
products in Greater New York District. 
Let’s talk it over. Box 832, Sales Man- 
agement. 


A sales manager now occupying a re- 
sponsible position to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his present employers, would like 
to re-enter the manufacturing sales field, 
with a company who would appreciate 
the ability to keep men in selling trim. 
My past record secured my present place 
with a large financial house of good re- 
pute. I prefer the cleaner competition 
of merchandising, however, and I am 
ready to exchange loyal and efficient 
service for a good opportunity and 
proper compensation. Thirty-four years 
old, married, and unusually healthy. Box 
738, Sales Management. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


The Dartnell Corporation has an open- 
ing for a man who is big enough to 
meet sales executives in varied lines of 
business and help them solve present 
day sales problems. 

We are not looking for a one-time 
salesman or an ex-book agent. We want 
somebody who is or has been a sales 
manager, one who can talk with sales 
managers, not at them. We want a man 
who wears well, and who has the staying 
power to take hold of his territory and 
build it up. He should be in his early 
thirties, have at least five years’ selling 
experience and be able to successfully 
handle salesmen. Address J. E. West, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 

We read and clip for thousands of busy 
people the best things on any subject 
appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. - 


SUPPLIES 


Salesman’s Expense Account Blanks 


These blanks are a composite of most 
approved blanks submitted by prominent 
concerns. They are the same size as an 
ordinary business letter-head, and are 
arranged for filing in vertical corre- 
spondence file, so that they may be re- 
ferred to in making up tax returns at 
the end of year. Printed on two sides 
in three colors. Price $3.00 per hundred. 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago. 


Salesmen’s Application Blanks | 


Send for our 1921 Form for recording 
applicants for positions as salesman 
and classifying their strong and weak 
points. Used by over 600 concerns 
in all lines of business. 
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